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when Johnny 
came marching home... 


I'll never forget the day Johnny came home wearing the band 
uniform of Middleburg High....Boy, was he proud! I never 

was a musician. The wife isn’t either. But when Johnny wanted a trombone 
because that’s what Glenn Miller played—well, I never thought it'd 


amount to anything. But I was wrong! Darned if the kid didn’t live and 


breathe that horn.... Never had to tell him to practice; he spent hours at it. 


And as soon as he registered in high school he signed up for the band. 

Ill have to admit that I'm proud of the kid. He can do something I never 
could. We haven't had any trouble with Johnny...not in school work, 

or after school was out. I know the rest of the kids in the band 

AY, are the same way...good kids. Our town has juvenile delinquency 
like most other cities. But the high school principal tells me 

me there's never any trouble with kids who take a real interest 
‘“ in something...the boys and girls who keep busy 


‘“ ; a 
\ with music or sports or school politics. 


Uniforms by Ostwald is interested in 
building better citizens. We've learned 
by experience that bands and uniforms 
build morale of boys and girls. We 
have helped many Kiwanis clubs pro- 
vide uniforms for local school music 
groups and we are ready to help and 


advise your club, 


America’s foremost designer and 
manufacturer of Orchestra, Band 
and Drum Corps uniforms. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











().. COVER PICTURE this month is designed to whet your 
appetite for Miami and the thirty-ninth annual convention of Kiwanis 
International. Sitting here at our typewriter in Chicago, some 
1200 miles north of Miami, we can almost feel the evening breeze 
sweeping across Biscayne Bay, rustling pleasantly through the 
palm trees overhead. In the semitropic darkness, Miami stands out 
like a jewel—which is what the city actually is. We freely admit 
to being prejudiced in this matter by the wonderful 1950 convention, 
which made an unforgettable impression. Judging from the way 
registrations are coming in as this article is written, a good many 
Kiwanians remember 1950 with nostalgia and are going back to 
Miami soon for a second helping of fun and fellowship in Florida’s 
biggest city. With departure time about one month away, we find 
ourselves already rechecking plane and train schedules, and 
wondering if the fishing 
will be as good as it was 
in 1950. All these things 
are a seasonal phenom- 
enon—a kind of annual 
ritual which must be 
gone through in order 
to make a convention 
seem at all conventional. 
The train will run and 
the planes will undoubt- 
edly fly on schedule as 
usual, so we'll be see- 





ing you. 


= HE PICTURE STORY beginning on page 13 actually started taking 
shape last September. All year we’d been watching with interest to 
see which division in Kiwanis International would build the 
greatest number of new clubs. In September there were about four 
leading contenders for this honor, and by November only two 
were left in the running. Finally, when there was no longer any 
doubt, we began making specific plans. We decided Kiwanians 
everywhere would be interested to learn about the techniques used 
by the champion new club builders. So we picked one of Lieutenant 
Governor Asby Snyder's six new clubs—the choice was made strictly 
at random—and held two preliminary conferences with Asby. 
Checking our calendar to avoid deadlines, special meetings and other 
obstacles, we agreed to do the reporting and photography over a 
four-day period late in January. The participating clubs were alerted, 
and a detailed shooting script was worked out listing over 100 
different pictures covering all angles of the story. In four hectic days 
more than 150 shots were made and many people interviewed as we 
re-created, step by step, the story of how the new club was born. 
The film was rushed to New York for processing at one of the 
nation’s best photographic studios. Then the editors sat back to 
handle more routine business, sort out our mass of notes and 

await the proofs. Meanwhile the story was scheduled for April and 
five pages were allotted due to its importance. After the proofs 

were returned and we saw the results of our shooting, the most 
significant .pictures were selected by the editors, the director of Art 
and Production and the head of Field Service Department of the 
General Office. Detailed page layouts were made, then story and 
captions written to fit the allotted space. Everything was checked 
with Lieutenant Governor Asby to insure accuracy, and finally, with 
a feeling of relief and some fatherly reluctance, we read and OK’d 
the page proofs hoping we hadn’t overlooked anything or anybody 
who should have been mentioned. C.W.K. 
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Telegraph your 
Easter Greetings 





so treasured, 
‘ aS Me J 
sO lasti ng 





so appropriate 
to the day 


There’s no better way to spread 
the joy of Easter than by 
remembering your loved ones with 
your own, personal Greetings 
by Telegram. Your local Western 
Union office will accept your 
messages now for delivery 
On special Easter blanks. 
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‘ « Send Bunnygrams to those quite young 


- You're sure to have your praises sung. 
Signed: Peter Rabbit 


as 
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Fund Raising 





INVESTIGATE . . . 
THE FORDWAY PLAN 


Your organization can 
raise money for charity all 
year ‘round without interfer- 
ence from — or with — other 
fund-raising drives — when 
you use The Fordway Plan. 
Day in, day out, year in, year 
out, Ford gum machines 
reap a steady harvest of pen- 
nies that multiplies magically 
to finance your organization’s 
welfare projects. 


As an added protection 
to you, The Ford Gum & 
Machine Company carries 
liability insurance onits 
products and machines that 
gives complete protection to 
sponsoring organizations. 

For risk-free, trouble- 
free fund raising, investigate 
The Fordway Plan today. 


OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 


USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 
To find out how your club 


can benefit, write to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


AKRON, NEW YORK 

















Kind Words from Rotary 


As one of Miami’s older institutions 
(twenty-seven are deeply 
appreciative of the series [of articles] 
you are running on Miami. As a past 
president of Miami Rotary, I even ap- 
preciate your excellent magazine. 


years), we 


James M! LeGate, General Manager 
Radio Station WIDO 
Miami, Florida 


Attractions 

...Being a member of the Lake City 
Kiwanis club, I thoroughly enjoy read- 
ing the International publication. Es- 
pecially did I enjoy the convention sec- 
tion in the February issue. Was a little 
dismayed, though, to note that the 
“Things to See” listing failed to call 
attention to one of the most popular at- 
tractions in the state of Florida, namely 
the Stephen Foster Memorial. 

This beautiful edifice on the banks of 
the Suwannee River, which Stephen 
Foster immortalized in his “Old Folks 
at Home,” annually attracts thousands 
upon thousands of visitors. Done in 
Colonial architecture, the shrine houses 
countless items of Fosterama, including 
original 
America holds close to heart. 

May we suggest that in future issues 


More Florida 


manuscripts of the songs all 


prior to May, you call this memorial 
to the attention of conventiongoers? It 
is situated on US Highway 41, just 
eleven miles north of Lake City in the 
community of White Springs....This is 
..a state park and not a _ privately 
owned attraction. 

E. A. Baumel, Kiwanian 


Lake City, Florida 


...The feature “Things to See in Florida” 
does not include one of Florida’s new- 
est attractions, “The Great Master- 
piece,” three and one-half miles from 
Bok Singing Tower near Lake Wales.... 
One hundred and fifty thousand people 
have viewed this beautiful 
“The Last Supper” since it has been in 
Florida.... 

Dr. Aubrey H. Pember, Kiwanian 

Janesville, 


mosaic of 


Wisconsin 


...You missed mentioning one of the 
most unusual natural attractions of 
southern Florida. The Orchid Jungle, 
located about six or seven miles north 
and east of Homestead, Florida...is one 
of the spots no tourist should miss. 
Here the orchids grow in their nat- 
ural state, the great out-of-doors; a 
mass of color that is found nowhere else 
I know of....Last March I spent almost 
a half day in the Orchid Jungle, and 





had time permitted I would have given 
a full day to it.... 
J. O. Carter, Kiwanian 
Garden City, Kansas 


Testimonial from Red Wing 


... You may also want to add our com- 
munity to those who have for some time 
been killing two birds (or rats) with 
[sanitary landfill]. [See The Kiwanis 
Magazine for February 1954, page 14.] 
For several years the city of Red Wing 
has been at it. One of the many of our 
beautiful parks is a filled swamp, filled 
with refuse as a city project. It covers 
several acres, having a large swimming 
pool, an excellent playground for chil- 
dren, two ball diamonds, many horse- 
shoe courts, a screened-in pavilion and 
kitchen, concession stand, 
tennis courts, and boating and fishing 
opportunities, as it lies on the banks of 
the Mississippi River. 

One of our parkways fronting the 
river at the point of the business dis- 
trict was partially developed by such a 
method, as was the city-owned barge 
terminal. At the present time another 
beautiful park is in the making flanking 
our unique and interesting yacht harbor. 
Kiwanians have been at the heart of 
this project all the way along, covering 
many years. 

Rev. Orville K. Wold, President 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


shelter, a 


To Go or Not to Go... 

...Please send me another copy of your 
February issue, covering the thirty- 
ninth annual convention to Miami May 
9-13. Our home is being redecorated 
and our original copy has been de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Eborn is a member of the Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey club. I’m trying to 
persuade him to take me to Florida 
because I used to go every year when 
I was single. Just love that water! 
Golly! 

Mrs. W. N. Eborn 
Metuchen, New Jersey 


How Clean Are Your Flags? 

..._In a few of the clubs, I notice the 
flags are very dirty. It is rather em- 
barrassing. To call attention of the club 
to the condition of the flags is similar 
to telling a friend his face is dirty or 
his clothing needs cleaning.... 

Nothing adds to the respect one has 
for a club more than a clean banner and 
clean flags. This also applies to the 
banner outside the meeting place which 
the general public observes. 

Raymond Mowrey 
Lieutenant Governor 
Pennsylvania District 
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News especially 
for club officers 











ALWAMS ROUNDUP 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 








KIWANIANS EVERYW 











Birthaays These clubs cele- 


hrate anniversary dates from {pril 
/ eek May 15. 


= Pennsylvania, April 1 
3) yf Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, April 3 

Knoxville, Tennessee, April 5 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, Apri! 21 

Jackson, Mississippi, April 21 

Baton Rouge, Lovisiona, April 24 

Austin, Texas, Moy 5 

Elmira, New York, May 10 

Lancaster, Ohio, May 15 

Schenectady, New York, May 15 


. Ada, Oklahoma, Apri! 3 
30th Thomaston, Georgia, April 4 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta, April 4 
Concord, New Hampshire, April 7 
Melrose Park, IIlinois, Apri! 7 
Ocala, Florida, April 7 
Manchester, Georgia, April 11 
Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, New Jersey, 
April 17 
Organized as Ridgefield Park 
Name changed March 27, 1933 
Logan, West Virginia, April 25 
Plainfield, New Jersey, April 28 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, April 29 
Redwood City, California, April 29 
Bell & Maywood, California, Moy 1 
Organized os Bell. Name 
chenged September 29, 1933 
Saint Marys, West Virginia, May 1 
Ontario, California, May 2 
Saint Boniface, Manitoba, May 5 
Claremont, California, May 9 
Prescott, Arizona, May 10 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, May 12 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
May 13 
Bend, Oregon, May 14 
Cumberland, Maryland, May 15 


. 
Dh Darien, Connecticut, Apri! 2 
Ze Rochester, Indiana, April 10 
Plattsburg, New York, Apri! 11 
Beaverton, Oregon, April 12 
Big Spring, Texes, April 16 
Garden City, Kansas, April 16 
Whitman, Massachusetts, Apri! 16 
Westboro, Massachusetts, April 18 
Blackwood, New Jersey, Apri! 20 
Madison, Minnesota, Apri! 22 
Wellington, Texas, Apri! 30 
Long Island City, New York, May 1 
Organized as Astoria, Long 
Island, New York. Name changed 
February 3, 1941 
Port Orchard, Washington, May 3 
Sullivan, Hlinois, May 3 
Lethbridge, Alberta, May 7 
Hinton, Oklahoma, May 10 
Hyannis, Massachusetts, May 10 
Rockport, Indiana, Moy 13 
West Seattle, Washington, May 14 











KIWANIS RUNS THE TOWN 
Tuere’s plenty of proof that Kiwanians 
are civic leaders. One of the most in- 
teresting recent examples comes from 
Sulphur, Oklahoma, where Kiwanians 
literally run the town. Each member of 
the four-man city council is an active 
Kiwanian, as is the mayor. 
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US-CANADA GOOD-WILL WEEK, APRIL 25-MAY I 


KIWANIS CLuBs on both sides of the border will celebrate the traditional US-Canada 
Good-Will Week with renewed vigor this year. Not in recent times has the spirit of 
friendliness been so strongly tested by pressures of world events. 

Mutual trust and understanding, which have long characterized Canadian-US 
relationships, will be built and strengthened as Kiwanians telegraph greetings to 
clubs on the opposite side of the border and hundreds of speakers explore the sub- 
ject of US-Canada good will at club and inter-club meetings. (Your club will soon 
receive a US-Canada Good-Will kit from the General Office. The materials included 
will help you in planning for this significant observance.) 

There are many instances of good will in action. One of the most interesting 
involves the Kiwanis Clubs of Hickory, North Carolina, USA and Barrie, Ontario, 
Canada. The story began in 1952, when the Barrie club received a note of con- 
gratulation on its thirtieth birthday. The note came from Hickory, and Barrie 
Kiwanians obliged by sending a “thank you” letter, along with two tickets to the 
Barrie club’s anniversary party. 

Much to the surprise of everyone in Barrie, a Kiwanian named John Steele and 
his wife came all the way from North Carolina to attend the party! As guests of 
honor they proposed the following toast: “Here’s to the border line without an iron 
curtain, where all it takes to cross is a Kiwanis service card. May all nations look 
and learn, that we may have a world of peace.” 

The following year, Charlie Parsons, secretary of the Barrie club, journeyed some 
1200 miles southward with his wife to visit Hickory. 

“And so the happy boomerang completed its full circle,” 
Kiwanian Burch Allison. 


observes Hickory 





EARLY BIRDS 
THE Kiwanis Club of Powell, Wyoming “No man ever stands so 
solved a crisis neatly. Due to pressures Soraight as when he 

of business, the directors were not able c is ta. hel | - 
; ’ toops to ip a boy 
to meet during the appointed week, oof elp a bo 
and so the president called a 6 a.m. . 
breakfast meeting! 





PUTNAM WINS APPOINTMENT 

James W. Putnam, past governor of the 
Kansas District, has been named chair- 
man of the Kansas Commission on Fed- 
eral-State Relations. In this capacity, 
Jim will be working with President 
Eisenhower's Federal Commission on 
Inter-Government Relations a body 
that is clarifying the _complex relation- 
ship between Uncle Sam and the states. 





CLUB TAX EXEMPTION 

ON OR BEFORE May 15 all clubs in the 
United States should file Form 990 with 
their local directors of Internal Rev- 
enue. While Kiwanis clubs are exempt 
from the payment of income tax, it is 
necessary for each club to file this form 
in order to preserve its right to income 
tax exemption. 


50th ANNIVERSARY 
BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT 


WANTED: BIG BROTHERS 


Bic Brothers of America, Inc., is differ- 
ent from most charitable institutions. It 
isn’t looking for funds; all it wants is 
more “big brothers,” men to help guide 
underprivileged and potentially delin- 
quent boys toward responsible citizen- 
ship. This is the fiftieth anniversary of 

“As a subordinate club of Kiwanis the Big Brother movement. Found 
International the Kiwanis Club of.... throughout the US and Canada, the or- 
chub occas is exempt from federal ganization deals with problem boys on 
income tax under the provisions of an individual basis and places each such 
Section 101 (9) of the Internal Revenue lad in the friendship and counsel of an 
Code according to rulings of the Com- understanding “Big Brother.” If you 
missioner of Internal Revenue dated want to help, write care of: Suburban 
July 6, 1940 and January 29, 1954.” Station Building, Philadelphia. 


A copy of Form 990 is being mailed 
to every club secretary in the United 
States. The form should be submitted 
together with a signed statement read- 
ing as follows: 
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PRECONVENTION INTER-CLUB 
IN DADEVILLE, ALABAMA 


Division FIVE of the Alabama District 
will stage a huge inter-club meeting for 
Kiwanians and their families on the 
way to the International convention in 
Miami. The affair will be held on the 
afternoon and evening of May 6 in 
Dadeville, where a similar meeting was 
held in 1950. 

“We're planning to have catfish, ‘hush 
puppies, chicken and all the trim- 
mings,” advises Past District Governor 
Fletcher Farrington. “We hope you will 
be there!” For reservations contact Sam 
Dunlap, Dadeville, Alabama. 





ie NEW CLUB GROWTH 

AT PRESSTIME, March 18, a total of 
36 clubs had been built this year. 
On March 18, 1953 the figure was 
17. So far 18 districts have char- 
tered new clubs. The top district 
is Michigan with five. California- 
Nevada-Hawaii, and Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee, the 
runners-up, have seven new clubs 
to their credit. Utah-Idaho has al- 
ready completed two of the three 
clubs which it pledged to build 
during the entire year. 











TAKEN BY STORM 


Amonc the most distinctive Kiwanis 
fund-raising projects on record was the 
play put on by the Kiwanis Club of 
Sherman Oaks, California. The reason: 
Its star was Gale Storm, motion picture 
and television actress. Her appearance 
was arranged by her husband, Lee Bon- 
nell, past club secretary. 





BREWERTONS’ CONVENTION 
BADGES 

STaGING top-notch International con- 
ventions is a habit with Kiwanis. And 
attending them is a habit with Albert 
J. Brewerton, secretary of the Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi-West Tennessee Dis- 
trict, and his wife Lola. The Brewertons 
make the conventions an annual family 
trip. You can look for them next month 
in Miami, where Secretary Al and Lola 
will be getting another badge for their 
collection. 





MINUTEMAN FOLDERS 


THE MINUTEMAN PROGRAM of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs for the United States is 
being widely accepted. As this issue 
went to press, clubs and individual Ki- 
wanians had ordered 452,326 folders for 
distribution in schools and places of 


business. 

The series of folders, issued every 
month, provide a useful tool for increas- 
ing understanding of the American way 
of life. 





FOOTSTEPS FOLLOWED 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, Colonel William W. Drummey, left, was president of the 
Boston, Massachusetts club. This year he pinned the president’s pin on his son 
Jack, center, who at thirty is one of the youngest club leaders in Kiwanis. Shown 
with the Drummeys is George Morin, a past president of the Boston club. Both 
Drummeys were recently honored by their city, Bill receiving the Distinguished 
Citizens Award and Jack being named one of the city’s ten outstanding young men. 
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Unsurpassed 


in Design, Safety 
and Performance 





The plus factor makes American the 
most respected name in playground 
equipment. Plus in design—American 
leads the field. Plus in performance— 
stronger, more ruggedly built for life- 
time repair-free service. Plus in safety 
—American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for safety of your 
children. Thus with American you 
get far superior design, unexcelled 
performance and unmatched safety. 





American Streamlined 





Extra Heavy Duty 
Park Bench 
All-American Picnic Grill 


Portable or Stationary 





An American DeLuxe Combination Unit 





Official Regulation One-Meter Unit 


Sorel hee oeadtiine 
AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
PARK. PICNI 
AND DRE 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PLAYGROUND. SWIMMING POOL 
SING ROOM EQUIPMENT 





KIWAMS ROUNDUP 


(From page 5) 


KIWANIS WINS AWARDS 


Tue FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, an organiza- 
tion dedicated to promoting understand- 
ing of our heritages, has given $50 cash 
awards to (1) the comprehensive sup- 
port-of-churches program developed by 
Kiwanis International, (2) Past Inter- 
national President Ben Dean for his 
editorial in the October 1953 issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine and (3) Willis 
Van Pelt, author of the “Letter from 
Korea” which appeared in The Kiwanis 
Magazine for November 1953. 

Each year a number of Kiwanians re- 
ceive awards from the Freedoms Foun- 
dation. The following two had been re- 
ported as this issue went to press: 

Rhodes E. “Muddy” Rule, of the Los 
Felix District, Hollywood, California, 
for an address. 

Henry A. Slater, Burns, Oregon, for 
an essay. 

Each won medals and $50 awards 
“INDEPENDENT” from the foundation. 

TRAVEL 
If you like to 














“wo it on your own,” | J- HUGH JACKSON VISITS ORIENT 
aon pe —— Past INTERNATIONAL President J. Hugh 
"é oe erts > ‘ 

— Jackson left the United States on 


It’s the fashion... wherever you plan custom-made 


itineraries. March 11 for a three-week journey to 


the Far East. He is taking part in a 
joint program sponsored by Stanford 


travel in Europe... 


to rely on friendly uniformed Before leaving, 
’ g 





American [xpress representatives. ‘ you receive: University and the University of the 
They are specially trained to % American Express Dhilippine Sila 
1: *%e | hel travel vouchers Philippines. Hugh’s itinerary includes 
advise, interpret, ¢ r AF: . ‘ 
S rpret, anc Rep You over taking care of every | Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo and Hono- 
© . - ~ ° | , 
any travel hurdle. You'll particularly a service on your trip, | lulu. 


welcome their service at airports, enti Write for 
seaports, stations and frontier points, £ 7 Be free brochure -_ ‘ : : 
glare Sy 7 agp tree te KEY CLUB GOVERNOR 
WINS ACCLAIM 


Traveler in Europe.’ 





> 


Puitie C. RITTERBUSH, governor of the 


bal wy 
* shin <m New England Key Club District, } 
Seer — nme ists oe New ngianc ey ub istrict, has 
“ “RE ESCORTED é ; Ae : 
7 . achieved an outstanding honor. His ad- 


; TOURS 

If you prefer 
carefree group travel 
with a tour manager, 


dress delivered before the Traffic Club 
of New England was reprinted in the 
March 1 issue of Vital Speeches of the 


choose from over 100 Day along with addresses by Charles 

Address your request for literature to: eis ae Lindbergh, Walter Reuther and other 

AMERICAN EXPRESS ie $704 14 8° oa public figures. A student of Laconia, 

. ‘ spr tesa cy . DoW 7 Ve New Hampshire High School, Phil has 

65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Write for our won many honors, including finalist in 
(c/o Travel Sales Division) . “Summary the Voice of Democracy contest. 


of European 
Escorted Tours.” 





AGRICULTURE WEEK 


ALABAMA was the first district to de- 
clare an “Agriculture and Conservation 
Week” this year. The observance was 
held March 7-13. The Wisconsin-Upper 
" Michigan, Illinois-Eastern Iowa and 
y | Texas-Oklahoma Districts are planning 
similar observances. Many clubs 
throughout Tennessee will take part in 
a state-wide conservation observance. 





AIR«STEAMSHIP+RAIL*«¢BUS*HOTE SSERV. I r 
EL RESERVATIONS VITAL STATISTICS 
Ask your Travel Agent or {AM E THERE WERE 224,215 Kiwanians in 
ERICAN XPRESS 3747 clubs at presstime, March 18. 

Travel Service Key Clubs number 1124 and Cir- 

Offices and correspondents world-wide cle K 71. 


Carry American Express Travelers Cheques—100% Safe 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTION 


JUNE 


» Know Your America Week 

This event, the major undertaking of 
the All-American Conference to Com- 
bat Communism, will be observed June 
13-19. “Know Your America Week” be- 
gan three years ago, and last year 
nearly 2000 communities participated. 
The general theme for 1954: Combat 
communism through true understand- 
ing of freedom. 

» Convention Report 

By June, the men who represented 
your club at the International conven- 
tion in Miami will probably have re- 
turned from the land of sailfish and 
coconuts. One meeting should be de- 
voted to a full report of their conven- 
tion experiences. 

>» National Flag Week 

The 175th anniversary of the American 
flag will be celebrated June 13-19. This 
observance lends itself to a variety of 
programs: the story of the flag’s begin- 
ning, Old Glory’s importance as a sym- 
bol, the history of the flag, flag courtesy, 
the story of Betsy Ross and the inspira- 
tion Francis Scott Key found in the 
flag. [See The Kiwanis Magazine for 
June 1953, page 10.) For information, 
write to the Star-Spangled Banner Flag 
House Association, Inc., 844 East Pratt 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

» Stabilization of Business 

Your public and business affairs com- 
mittee can stage a good program about 
private enterprise. An economist or 
business forecaster can be invited to 
discuss cycles, seasonal unemployment 
and fluctuations in local industrial pro- 
duction. Local manufacturers can be 
invited to such programs. 

>» Kamehameha Day 

This territorial holiday is a memorial to 
King Kamehameha, who united all the 
islands of Hawaii into one kingdom. It 
falls on June 11, and all Hawaiian Ki- 
wanians will participate in the obser- 
vance. This would be a good occasion 
to discuss the issue of statehood for 
Hawaii. 

» Recognition of Members 

The man sitting next to you at a Ki- 
wanis meeting may be outstanding in 
his business, hobbies or profession. You 
can devote part of a meeting, now and 
then, to a review of the life and accom- 
plishments of one member. 

> “This Is the Life” 

This popular television show, produced 
by the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 
church, has been made into ten differ- 
ent thirty-minute films. “This Is the 
Life,” which shows the power and prac- 
ticality of Christian faith in everyday 
living, was written up in The Saturday 
Evening Post last fall. These 16 mm. 
films can be rented for nine dollars each 
from the Engleman Visual Education 
Service, 454-56 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 
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> Advertising Day 

For the past twenty-one years the 
Sherman, Texas club has devoted one 
meeting each year to the advertising 
of members’ businesses. Kiwanians can 
bring to this one meeting any advertis- 
ing they like and place it beside every 
plate. 

A capsule containing a number is 
placed at each plate, and when a man 
hears his number called he goes to the 
head table to get his gift. As he does so, 
he identifies himself and his business. 


> Ragweed, Dairy “Month” 

June is Dairy Month and also National 
Ragweed Control Month. These offer 
good program possibilities. You can get 
more information by writing (1) the 
Cincinnati Hay Fever and Weed Con- 
trol Committee, Inc., 3516 Biddle Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and (2) the National 
Dairy Council, 111 North Canal Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


> Family “Days” 

Father's Day is June 20, Son’s Day, 
June 6, and Children’s Day, June 13. To 
celebrate Father’s Day your club can 
plan an appropriate get-together for 
children and their fathers. Special mu- 
sic, movies or speeches, and awards such 
as “Youngest Father,” “Oldest Father,” 
“Most Prolific Father,’ can make the 
occasion lots of fun. 


» Films Available 

Write to the H. W. Wilson Company, 
950-72 University Avenue, New York 
52, New York, for information about 
3000 16 mm. educational films that are 
available free of charge. This source 
also has more than 200 films available 
on a rental basis. 

Your club can get several interesting 
movies from Eastern Air Lines, 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. One 
of these films, “The Immortal Ace,” de- 
scribes the air combat experiences of 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker during 
World War I. A 16 mm. production that 
lasts fifteen minutes, “The Immortal 
Ace” includes actual camera shots of 
dogfights and other scenes of aerial bat- 
tle. Other Eastern Air Lines films: “The 
Flying Fisherman and Flying Hunter,” 
twenty-eight minutes, 16 mm., full 
color; and “Air Power Is Peace Power,” 
thirty-one minutes, 16 mm., showing a 
history of aviation with emphasis on jet 
planes and their potential usefulness in 
commercial and military fields. 


COMING EVENTS 

> July 

Dominion Day (Canada) —July 1 

Key Club Convention—July 1-3 

Independence Day (United States) — 
July 4 

United States Annexed Hawaii- 
July 7 

National Farm Safety Week—July 25-31 

Eighth Anniversary of the United 
Nations—July 28 
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Have more fun ee 





... get more done 
with the 
RCA TAPE RECORDER 


Just push a button for more fun at 
parties .. . family gatherings . . . music 
programs—to transcribe and accom- 
plish more at meetings and conferences. 
Up to two hours on a single tape. In- 
stant playback. True-to-life tone. Try 
the RCA Push-Button Tape Recorder 
at your RCA Dealer’s 


Incomparably 
Suyperh ! Wins 


Offering every facility for lux- 
urious pleasure and leisure, all 
vacation sports and brilliant 
social activities. 


Reginald G. Nefzger 


General Manager 


WINTER SEASON - DEC. 15 - APR. 15 
SUMMER SEASON - APR. 16-SEPT.7 


NASSAU in the BAHAMAS 


Every day by air, Mackey Air Transportation 
from Fort Lauderdale and Palm Beach. 
British Overseas Airways, (B.0.A.C.) and 
Pan American from Miami; also 
twice weekly sailings from Miami. 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office 


























CANADA’S FAMOUS CASTLE 
A TOURIST MECCA OPERATED BY 
THE KIWANIS CLUB OF 
WEST TORONTO IN CANADA 


SEE THIS $3 MILLION CASTLE 

ONE HOUR TOUR THROUGH 

TOWERS, SECRET PASSAGES 
AND TUNNELS 


Write for Folder 
CASA LOMA - TORONTO, CANADA 














Re "he 


In DeLand, Florida 


There is NO State income tax nor inheritance 
tox .. There 1S a $5,000 homestead tax ex- 
emption and $500 widows’ exemption. 

Home of Stetson University, DeLand appeals to 
cultured people. Located between the St. Johns 
River and the Atlantic Ocean... near fabulous 
Ponce Deleon Springs and the famous lake 
region of Florida . . . it is a fisherman's Paradise. 


Room 32 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DELAND FLORIDA 


A thambra wore 
The Center of Convenience in 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
A Modern High Closs Family Hotel in o Quiet 
t Overlooki g Biscayne Bay... 
Moderate Rotes 
Write W. EARLE SPENCER, Manager 
or see your travel agent 
CHICAGO SERVICE OFFICE 
55 E. Washingion St., Telephone STate 2-7711 


Neighborhooc 

















CLUB CLINIC 








Q. Our club was organized in August 
of last year. Do we have to file an in- 
come tax return? 


A. Although Kiwanis clubs are ex- 
empt from the payment of income tax 
under Section 101 (9) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, it is necessary to file 
Form 990 with the director of Internal 
Revenue before May 15. This form 
is being sent to all club secretaries with 
the April issue of the Club Officers Bul- 
letin. For more information on this vital 
matter, turn to page 4. 


Q. Our meeting place burned down. 
There is no other available meeting 
place in our club’s territory. What can 


we do? 


A. Secure the nearest suitable meet- 
ing place in this emergency. If this 
meeting place is within the territorial 
limits of another club, ask that club 
for its consent to hold your meetings 
within its territory. After securing this 
consent, write to the International 
Board of Trustees in care of the Gen- 
eral Office in Chicago for permission of 
the International Board of Trustees to 
meet in the other club’s territory until 
a suitable place can be secured within 
your own territory. 


1932 and 
1943 


when it was necessary for me to re- 


Q. I 
had perfect 


joined our club in 
attendance until 
sign because of a business assignment 
in South America. I returned in 1945 
and was re-elected to membership. I 
recently received an attendance tab for 
eight years of perfect attendance since 
my return in 1945. Am I not entitled 
to a credit for the attendance between 


1932 and 1943? 


A. Yes. Originally, credit for perfect 
attendance was given only when such 
attendance was Several 
years ago the rules were changed to 
provide for credit for accumulated years 
of perfect attendance. You are, there- 
fore, entitled to a nineteen-year perfect 
attendance tab. 


consecutive. 


Q. Three members of our club have 
formed themselves into an orchestra 
and desire to use the name “The 
Kiwanians” and to secure engage- 
ments from other clubs to play at 
various functions. Is it permissible 
for this orchestra to use the name “The 
Ki:vanians?” 


A. If the proceeds of the engagements 
secured by this orchestra are to be 
turned over to your club for the club’s 
charitable work, there would be no ob- 





jection to the use of the name sug- 
gested. However, if the members of the 
orchestra are securing engagements, the 
proceeds of which will be turned over 
to the members of the orchestra indi- 
vidually, this would be a commercial 
use of the name and would not be per- 
missible. 


Q. Our club is very active but we 
never get any credit for what we do 
in The Kiwanis Magazine. What do we 
have to do to have our activities writ- 
ten up? 


A. First of all, it should be borne in 
mind that The Kiwanis Magazine is not 
published to give credit to any indi- 
vidual or club. Unless the articles printed 
in it are newsworthy it will not be read. 
Consequently, the editors of the maga- 
zine give preference to activities that 
are new and will serve as a suggestion 
to other clubs. Actually, the editors of 
the magazine are constantly on the 
lookout for material for the magazine. 
We suggest you write to the editors, 
outlining your They 
will do their utmost to help you ‘prepare 
the kind of stories and photographs most 
desirable for publication. 


major activities. 


Q. I am president of our club this 
year. On the board we have a director 
elected to serve for 1953 and 1954. 
He attended only three of the board 


meetings last year and has not at- 
tended a meeting this year. Is_ there 


some way in which he can be replaced? 


A. There is no way provided by the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws for re- 
moving a man from the board of direc- 
tors against his will. Why not call on 
this director at his home or office and 
tell him the other members of the board 
have missed him at the board meetings 
and that you would like to have the 
benefit of his counsel and assistance at 
board meetings? If he explains that the 
cause for his absence has passed and 
that he will be able to attend hereafter, 
nothing more need be done. 

On the other hand, if he indicates that 
his attendance this year will be no 
better than it was in 1953, suggest to 
him that in justice to himself and fair- 
ness to the club he resign from the board 
and make room for someone who can 
assume the responsibilities of a direc- 
tor. If he is unwilling to resign, report 
the matter to the board of directors. 
They can, if they wish, adopt a motion 
requesting his resignation, and while he 
can refuse, this is unlikely. 

We hope that when you talk to this 
director he will assure you that here- 
after you will be able to depend on him. 
It is most unpleasant to have to ask a 
man for his resignation. rHE END 
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EDITORIAL 














ARE UPON US 





By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


a is the month when every Ki- 
wanian has an opportunity to serve as an am- 
bassador of good will. 

For the week of April 25 in the 
Kiwanis calendar is the annual United States- 
Canada Good-Will Week. 

The century and a half of peaceful 
relations between our two countries is history’s 
shining example of how two great nations can 
live side by side in mutual respect and coopera- 
tion. 

It is true that many factors have 
favored this era of friendship. Each has had 
vast areas for expansion without crowding the 
neighbors. Canadians and Americans sprang 
from a common origin and have a common 
tongue. This is quite different from small, 
crowded countries with age-old hatreds and 
jealousies. 


] 

Te THESE ALONE were not enough 
to insure peace. It is because our two peoples 
are freedom-loving, determined to preserve 
their systems of self-government, and share 
common ideals of individual opportunity and 
private capitalism, that we have lived amicably, 
freely mingling across an unfortified border. 

Men of good will everywhere who 
yearn for peace see in this peaceful relation- 
ship a demonstration of the fraternity and 
brotherhood which they hope some day will 
prevail between all nations. 

Over the years Kiwanis has done 
much to further and strengthen the ‘under- 
standing and cordiality of our two countries. 
But this is a continuing responsibility in a 
world of mounting international tensions. 

Kiwanis is aware of this, and at the 
last International convention urged our clubs by 
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THE BYES OF THE WORLD 


resolution to seek ways ‘to promote the friend- 
ship of these two republics. 

And one of the eight Objectives 
adopted by the International Board for 1954 
is to: 

MAINTAIN AND STRENGTHEN THE 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

How can you and I as individual 
Kiwanians help to strengthen these friendly 
relations? 

One way is for each Kiwanian to 
write a fellow Kiwanian across the border, as 
suggested a year ago. Club presidents write 
other club presidents, other officers and di- 
rectors do the same, and individual Kiwanians 
write to those across the border in the same 
business or profession. 

Club presidents might also ask for 
greetings from clubs across the border, and 
read these greetings at the meeting the week 
of April 25. The songs sung that day might be 
the favorite ones of the other country. 

Clubs near the border often ex- 
change speakers during Good-Will Week, and 
other clubs would do well to schedule a speaker 
who would discuss the significance of United 
States-Canada relations. 

Fully as important is the day-to-day 
personal attitude of each of us. In two countries 
even as friendly as ours, the tremendous volume 
of trade and complex governmental relation- 
ships which are carried on are bound at times 
to develop friction as well as criticism in news- 
papers, magazines and speeches. If good-natured 
and constructive it may lead to an improved 
understanding. But all of us may well practice 
tolerance and generosity, and strive to be as 
well-mannered and cordial to our neighbors 
across the border as to the friends and neigh- 
bors who enter our homes. 

Let us as Kiwanians in our circles 
of influence stress the many advantages of 
friendship between our nations, and point out 
the importance of setting a good example to 
all the world. 


THE END 
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FQ ue senator’s desk was heaped with 

letters and memos marked “ur- 
gent.” His telephone rang incessantly 
and in his anteroom a cluster of con- 
stituents waited impatiently. My fel- 
low lawmaker wiped his brow and 
exploded: 


“The voters in my district don't 
care whether I'm for economy or for 
more spending! They’re not con- 
cerned whether I’m for or against 
union controls or a new divorce law 
or crime control legislation! All they 
are interested in knowing is whether 
I will ‘go to bat’ for them. Will I 
run their errands?” 

We Americans expect our legisla- 
tors—state, local and federal—to do 
more than debate and make laws. 
We look upon them as public con- 
tact men in city hall, state capitol or 
in Washington, D. C. 

I am for it—in moderation! This 
process of having legislators run in- 
terference for their constituents is 
the average American’s best defense 
against bureaucratic bungling, lazi- 


ness, obstinacy, arrogance or even 
dishonesty. 

An ex-GI appealed to me charging 
the state bonus agency had short- 
changed him $150, crediting him only 
with stateside service. An investiga- 
tion uncovered the fact that he had 
been blown off an LST overseas, had 
served at Guam, Okinawa, Iwo Jima, 
Saipan and Guadalcanal. When I 
brought the evidence to the bureau 
chief, he promptly sent the lad the 
extra money that was his due. 

Usually the intercession of law- 
makers does not result in any special 
favors being granted, contrary to 
popular belief. What does happen is 
that when a lawmaker gets in touch 
with a bureau or department head, 
the citizen is assured of obtaining 
promptly a service or hearing to 
which he is entitled but which other- 
wise might be delayed for months in 
bureaucratic red tape. 

Many governmental agencies, par- 
ticularly on federal and state levels, 
assign special officials to handle com- 
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DEMOCKAGY'S 


errand be 





CHAIRMAN New York State Senate 





plaints or requests from lawmakers. 


Because legislators often can control 
appropriations or bills vital to de- 
partments, most cabinet members and 
commissioners are anxious to make 
certain the solons do not meet with 
delays in getting consideration for 
their constituents. This not 
mean that agencies will do any favor 
requested by a legislator. In fact, any 
agency that shades the law or even 
“bends backward” to aid a 
legislator is likely to find it has lost 
the confidence in the long run of the 


does 


over 


lawmaker himself. 

One day a businessman charged 
into my office. 

“What's on?” he raged. “I 
submit a low bid on a state oil con- 
tract, cross out with my pen an ob- 
vious error made by the state in 
printing the contract; and now I find 
my bid’s thrown out because I cor- 
rected the state’s own mistake!” 

To be sure the fellow was telling 
all the facts, I spent some time check- 
ing. Finally each side agreed there 


going 


had been a misunderstanding. When 
tempers cooled the bid was recon- 
sidered. 

We legislators—the errand boys of 
democracy—have many such jobs to 
do. Some are picayune, but others 
involve the health and happiness of 
thousands of citizens. Some can be 
handled by a phone call or a letter. 
Others require patient plodding or 
hours of conferences. 

A fish and game club wants fifty 
pheasants from a state preserve. A 
defense asks to have a 
government safety inspector taken off 


contractor 


his neck. 

“Please send me right 
pamphlet on infant care for twins.” 
writes a busy young mother. And 
from his hospital bed, a laborer 
stabbed during a tavern brawl pleads 
for me to investigate local police, 
who, he charges, are protecting the 
tavern owner. 

These are typical requests. Village 
trustee, state assemblyman or even 
United States senator gets them early 


away, a 





By THOMAS C. DESMOND 


Legislators are a human link between 


the people and their government, which is 


too often cold and distant. 


in the morning, all day and late at 
night. 

The great expansion of governmen- 
tal control in recent generations ex- 
plains much of the pressure on your 
elected representatives. For we are 
not merely lawmakers; we are also 
trouble shooters, go-betweens, con- 
tract expediters and mediators be- 
tween agencies and citizens. We 
hustle downtown to government of- 
fices to find out why an ex-QCGI isn't 
admitted to a veteran’s hospital, or 
appears to be 

neighborhood 


why an_ inspector 
unduly 
grocer. 

This is a dynamic, living part of 
our checks-and-balance system. And 
while running errands is not written 
into our constitution as a job of leg- 
islators, it is, nonetheless, a funda- 
mental part of our unwritten code. 

By running errands for his con- 
stituents, the congressman or county 
supervisor is forced to come to grips 
with the realities which face our 
people. He comes to know what their 


harassing a 
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problems are in dealing with govern- 
ment. In the process he is likely to 
learn a great deal more about how the 
government really works—whether it 
be the weights and measures bureau 
or the water department at city hall 
r the US Labor Department—than 
1e could browsing through official 
reports and learned tomes on public 


administration 

The big businessman can hire a 
lawyer or lobbyist to watch out for 
his interests. But when the Main 
Street storekeeper becomes tangled 
in a web of administrative decrees, 
orders, regulations and appeals, he 
nstinctively turns to his legislator 
for help 

An inspector recently told a gas 
station proprietor that the ceiling of 
his building would have to be raised 
seven inches or the floor lowered by 
that same amount. 

“But a state inspector was here 
when I built the station,” the an- 
guished proprietor shrieked. “And 
other inspectors have come through 


every six months for ten years and 
none has ever even mentioned it.” 

“T’ll give you three months to get 
the job done,” the inspector said and 
stalked off. 

The apoplectic gas station owner 
thumbed a dime into his pay phone 
and called me. “Please do something,” 
he moaned. 

I could have explained that my 
job was to make laws, not bossing 
inspectors. I could have told him I 
had no power at all over the inspec- 
tor. I could have told him to call the 
inspector’s bureau chief. I could have 
told him I had more important busi- 
ness to do than run his errands. But 
as a matter of fact I didn’t. I tried to 
help the man with his big problem. 

The errands we legislators are 
called upon to run are not without 
heart-warming compensations. Few 
mortals are given more opportunity 
to help the troubled individual than 
are we lawmakers. I'll always re- 
member the hard-working couple 
who pleaded with me to help them 





Tone ek eo ee OK UK CUR 


Senator Desmond explains: 


How you can help your legislators 


T ners is a certain amount of danger in regarding your elected repre- 
sentatives as mere slot machines whose chief purpose is to dispense 
favors. For too many errands mean that a man cannot devote the time 
necessary to develop constructive legislation, which is, of course, his 
constitutional responsibility. Speaking from twenty-three years as a 
lawmaker, I suggest the following “Don’ts” in the interest of good 
government: 


> Don’t ask your legislator to undertake an errand that is not properly 
within his authority. (For instance, don’t ask your city councilman to run 
an errand that can be done much more effectively by your congressman 


at Washington.) 


> Don’t ask him to run an errand that involves a favor from a private 
company. (1 am constantly asked to get people jobs with private concerns, 


to intercede with General Electric or Chrysler Corporation in behalf of 
inventors or to obtain season passes to race tracks and ball parks.) 


> Don’t ask him to run any errand that properly should be handled by 
a lawyer for a fee. (1 am frequently asked to render legal opinions on 
private contracts and represent constituents in court. Legal aid societies 
exist for those who can't afford to hire an attorney; others should use 


lawyers and expect to pay.) 


> Don’t ask him to run an errand that you can run yourself. (Your local 
librarian or the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., often will 
refer you to the proper agency where you can get your own answers.) 


> Don't ask him to obtain special consideration for you. (The legislator 
will resent being asked to obtain an advantage for you over anyone else, 
but will gladly fight to make certain you get fair, equal opportunity with 


others.) 


DO seek your lawmaker’s aid if: (1) your problem relates to legislation; 
(2) administrative action is needed to remedy some phase of govern- 
mental operation that cannot be corrected by the administrative branch. 
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find a suitable school for their eight- 
year-old invalid son. “His brain was 
damaged at birth,” these parents said 
hopelessly. “He can learn some 
things, but we can’t afford a private 
school and the public schools won't 
take him.” 

A walk over to the state education 
department, a conference with a 
bureau official, and a trained edu- 
cator skilled in problems of handi- 
capped children was sent to interview 
the boy and his parents. 

“Don’t try to put the lad in a public 
school,’ the expert advised. “He’d be 
under too much pressure, both from 
the pace of studies and from other 
children.” The educator recom- 
mended a nearby school run by par- 
ents of similarly retarded youngsters. 
“He'll do well there,” the educator 
said. The grateful parents followed 
this sound advice, and today the boy 
is progressing steadily at his own 
speed in the special school. Even- 
tually he will learn a simple trade to 
enable him to earn his own living. 

Such experiences make the legis- 
lator feel that he is accomplishing 
something worthwhile. And as a re- 
sult he’s likely to find himself won- 
dering, “How many more children 
are there like this one? Should there 
be a way of assuring all such below- 
normal youngsters the benefits of 
schooling without a financial drain 
on the parents?” Thus may begin 
constructive legislation to help thou- 
sands of handicapped youngsters. 

A strapping six-footer who drives 
a coal truck broke down in my office 
sometime ago. “My mother may have 
cancer,” he sobbed, pleading for help 
in getting his mother admitted to a 
famed cancer research institution. I 
called the physician-in-charge and 
arrangements were made. The diag- 
nosis did show cancer in the early 
stages. Treatment was undertaken 
promptly and today, five years later, 
the elderly woman shows no signs 
of ailing. Every Mother’s Day, the 
truck driver not only brings a gift 
to his mother, but sends me a card 
thanking me that he can celebrate 
Mother’s Day. 

Even though running errands for 
my constituents means long hours 
and hard work, I believe it is an 
essential ingredient of our democ- 
racy; it is part of the free air we 
breathe. In an age when big govern- 
ment has arisen cold, distant, com- 
plex, it is more urgent than ever that 
our lawmakers, elected in our own 
communities, continue to run the 
people’s errands and thus give big 
government a personal, home-town 
touch. THE END 
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Here 

is the step-by-step 
story 

of how 

Kiwanis came to 
the quiet city of 
Murphysboro 


in southern Illinois. 


A 


new club 


Is 


born 


| 
a 250 miles south of Chicago, 
the Ozark foothills rise out of the 
rich, level cornfields. Stretching 
westward toward the Mississippi 
River, the land has a rugged, wooded 
beauty. It is a country of oak trees, 
coon dogs, sasparilla tea and small 
farms. Cotton grows in some of the 
fields and the people talk with just 
a hint of Southern softness in their 
voices. 

In this pleasant part of the coun- 
try—not too far from Carthage, the 
home town of International Presi- 
dent Donald T. Forsythe—a record 
was set last year. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Asby Snyder and his fellow 
Kiwanians of Division 16 built six 
new clubs, more than any of the 383 
divisions in Kiwanis International. 
One of these offspring was the Ki- 
wanis Club of Murphysboro. 

Like most towns nowadays, Mur- 
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physboro has its share of civic 
problems. The grade school needs 
expanding. Main Street, still partly 
brick-paved, needs resurfacing. And 
local youngsters need guidance. 


izations, some strictly social and 
others interested in community bet- 
terment. Nevertheless, there were 
plenty of men—good men—who did 
not belong to any of the existing 
service clubs. 
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THE FIRST. COAL MINING 
OPERATIONS IN ILLINO!s 
TOOK PLACE IN THE — 
BIG MUDDY RIVER BLUE eS 
ONE QUAR TER-MILE WES Ot 
is a typical Kiwanis community. It is proud of its ee OM cUPPLIED: Heng 
history and looks back over 100 years to the time “NEEDS BU ; “AT AN E ARLY 
when log cabins instead of stores lined Walnut DATE - PERHAPS AS EARLY 
Street, above. The town’s most famous citizen was AS 1810-COAL FROM THEM 
WAS SENT BY FLATBOAT 1 i) 
NEW. ORLEANS 


Murphysboro, a county seat and rural trading center, 


Union General Logan, who, as commander of the 
GAR, proclaimed the first Memorial Day in 1868. 


Murphysboro has plenty of organ- 


One such man was E. R. Tomlin- 





son, manager of the Montgomery 
Ward store along Walnut Street. Be- 
fore coming to Murphysboro he had 
been a Kiwanian in Elwood, Indiana. 
So he began looking for a Kiwanis 
club as soon as he arrived. Finding 
none, he contacted the nearest club, 
located in Carbondale, seven miles 
away. 

“You fellows should come over 
and organize a Kiwanis club here,” 
he said. “How about it?” 

The Carbondale club considered 
awhile and had just about decided 
to accept the challenge when one of 
their members, Asby Snyder, be- 
came lieutenant governor. Asby, a 
new club building enthusiast from 
the day he took office, became the 
leader of the movement to bring Ki- 
wanis to the community of Mur- 
physboro. 

As a first step, Asby, President 
Bob Stoelzle and Bill Shelton went 
on a prospecting trip to Murphys- 
boro. One of their early con- 
tacts, utilities engineer Bob Riseling, 
served as the “key man.” Bob helped 
the trio from Carbondale contact 
men who seemed like potential Ki- 
wanians. 

On their first visit, the Carbon- 
dale committee talked to twelve men 
and got a “yes” from eight. About 
three days later another group of 


Carbondale Kiwanians came to Mur-_ 





CARBONDALE 
LLINOIS 





physboro to line up more members 
for the new club. The voluntary re- 
cruiting agents stopped in stores, 
barber shops, eating places through- 
out the business district, telling what 
Kiwanis had meant to Carbondale 
and what it could do for Murphys- 
boro. 

As more new men signed the peti- 
tion and made out their checks for 
the membership fee, Asby alerted 
District Governor Ray Harper and 
Kiwanis International. 

“It’s coming along fine,” Asby re- 


Left, Lieutenant Governor Asby Snyder tells 
Carbondale Kiwanians how they will benefit 
from building a new club in some nearby 
community. Above, Carbondale President 
Bob Stoelzle, left, and Bill Shelton discuss 
the idea over coffee in a drugstore owned by 
Kiwanian Clyde Rush. Both men agree that 
Murphysboro, just seven miles away, is a 
likely prospect. And they decide to help that 
community enjoy the benefits of Kiwanis. 
Above right, President Bob, Bill Shelton and 
Asby Snyder enter the city on a prospecting 
trip to study the potential for a new club. 


ported. “We'll be having a new club 
here before very long.” 

A few of the original signers 
dropped out. But most of the Mur- 
physboro businessmen got more and 
more interested as time went on. 
When the petition had been pretty 
well filled, Asby mailed it to Gov- 
ernor Ray Harper, who then for- 
warded the document to the General 
Office. 

In Chicago the Field Service De- 
partment assigned Walter Ingram as 
a special representative to go to 















































































































Above left, E. R. Tomlinson, manager of the Mont- 
gomery-Ward store in Murphysboro, had been a Ki- 
wanian in Elwood, Indiana. Above middle, the men 
from Carbondale talk with Bob Riseling, who liked 
the idea of Kiwanis. He agreed to join and helped 
by contacting some other prospects, above right. 





Above, Asby and President Bob were 
talking Kiwanis to jeweler Lewis Berk- 
bigler, center, when his friend Dale 
Kearney stopped in. Both joined and 
Lew became charter president. Right, 
Rey. H. T. Rafnel signs the petition. Far 
right, District Governor Ray Harper 
mails the signed petition to Chicago. 








In Chicago, Field Service Head Ken Greenaway 
(holding papers, left) points out the new club 
site to Walter Ingram. Above, Asby meets Wal- 
ter at the station in Carbondale. Right, Walter 
and Asby leave the Murphysboro Kroger store 
with Manager M. R. Nash, a charter member. 
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Murphysboro. Asby met Walter at 
the train and took him to visit many 
of the new members. 

Walter quickly saw the new club 
was ready for the organization meet- 
ing that had been scheduled for the 
following night. Some twenty-six 
members of the new club and its 
sponsor gathered in the General 
John A. Logan Hotel, where Walter 
presided over the adoption of the 
bylaws, the election of officers and 
other details of organization 

And so the Kiwanis Club of Mur- 
physboro, Illinois was born. Gov- 
ernor Ray and other district officials 
presented the charter at a party six 
weeks after the organization meeting. 

In less than a year the new club 
has taken firm root in Murphysboro, 
where Kiwanians have: (1) helped 
organize a Ground Observer Corps; 
(2) helped sponsor a community 
Fourth of July celebration; (3) 
worked to resurface the streets; (4) 
sent crippled youngsters to summer 





camp; and (5) arranged a costume 
parade for some 500 boys and girls. 

Carbondale Kiwanians have rea- 
son to feel proud. Like all new club 
sponsors, they enjoy the infinite sat- 
isfaction of seeing Kiwanis come to 
life in a nearby city. THE END 





Top left, Walter and Asby chat with a con- 

tractor who later became a charter member. 

Right, implement dealer Dick Kennedy, the 

charter secretary, feels the club has boosted 
: his own community spirit. Middle left, Wil- 
: Pp liam Wanstreet, director of county welfare, 
ee ' joined because Kiwanis could help needy chil- 
re ‘) ~=s dren. Middle right, orchard manager Dick 
ae Crowell made 1000 gallons of cider as his 
part in one of the club’s first youth projects. 
Left. at the organization meeting, Walter In- 
gram explains how the new club will be part 
of a nationwide organization working for 
community betterment. At this evening ses- 
sion club officers were chosen. The board 
held its first meeting afterward. Below, Wal- 
ter Ingram wires the General Office in Chi- 
cago to report the club’s formal organization. 
Official records are based upon the contents 
of this important telegram from Walter. 
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Left, the new board studies some of the 
helpful literature supplied by Kiwanis In- 
ternational. Close cooperation on all .levels 
helps insure continued success for new clubs. 
Above, Bob Holliday, assistant manager of 
an auto agency, applies the emblem to his 
front window the morning after the organ- 
ization meeting, at which all members re- 
ceived decals. Left inset, Governor Ray 
Harper studies an advance proof of the char- 
ter night program. This is ‘one of myriad 
arrangements to be made before the char- 
ter party, below. Carbondale Kiwanians 
helped with the party planning and also gave 
the new club many administrative hints. 
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‘LL GIVE THE SIGNAL quickly,” said 
the frock-coated, booted colonel. 
you're not to fire before I say one, 
nor after I say three.” 

It was March 22, 1820. The two 

duelists stood crosswise to the sun. 
When signaled to take their posi- 
tions, Commodore James Barron 
turned slightly and said over his 
shoulder, “I hope we will be better 
friends in another world.” 
“I have never been your enemy, 
sir,” replied Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, as he stepped off the eight 
paces, 

“One, two 

The men fired simultaneously, but 
only one shot was heard. Both duel- 
ists slumped to the ground, one man 
wounded fatally. Thus did Commo- 
dore Decatur, American Naval hero 
and one of many distinguished US 
citizens, lose his life on the so-called 
field of honor. 

Perhaps the famous 
Alexander Hamilton, brilliant leader 
of George Washington’s Federalist 
Party. He was greatly opposed to 
dueling, having lost a son on the 
field of honor. Yet on one morning 
in July 1804, Hamilton found him- 
self on the famous dueling ground 
at Weehawken Heights facing Aaron 
Burr at thirty paces. Hamilton had 
opposed Burr for the Presidency in 
1800 and again in a contest for the 
governorship of New York. Arrogant 
and strong-minded, Burr had de- 
cided to get rid of his powerful op- 
ponent by challenging him to a duel. 

At the first fire, Hamilton fell mor- 
tally wounded. He died the next 
day and Burr, Vice-President of 
the United States, died politically as 
a result of the duel. He never over- 
came the stigma of shooting his rival. 

Before he became our seventh 
President, Andrew Jackson fought 
than a hundred duels. One 
combat with Charles Dickinson very 
nearly cost Andy his life. Both men 
were excellent shots. Bets made on 
the outcome favored Dickinson be- 
cause he was a snap-shooter who 
fired quickly. Though Jackson was 
as good a shot, he was slower. 

The antagonists met in a forest 
near the Red River in Tennessee on 
May 29, 1816. 

“If either man jumps the signal 
by firing prematurely, the seconds 
are to shoot that man down,” de- 
clared the judge. 

Jackson had the advantage for he 


most was 


more 


By IOLA KIMBALL SMITH 


was small, and he made his lean 
frame even harder to hit by wearing 
a huge coat. Dickinson, a large man, 
presented an easier target. 

“Face your foe!” came the clipped 
voice of the second. 

Jackson twisted inside his 
strous coat so that he 
sidewise to his opponent. 

“Fire!” 

Dickinson whipped his gun up and 
pulled the trigger. To his utter 
amazement Jackson remained on his 


mon- 


was almost 


feet. 

Then Dickinson stepped back in 
horror as the future President slow- 
ly raised his pistol and drew a mur- 
derous bead. Jackson fired and the 
ball plowed through Dickinson’s 
body just below the ribs. He died 
that night without knowing that he 
had actually “winged” Jackson. He 
had, in fact, fractured several of the 
future President’s ribs. The wound 
never healed properly, and Jackson’s 
death years later was partly attrib- 
utable to it. 

One of the most odd duels was 
fought between William J. Graves 
and Jonathan Gilley, both members 
of the US House of Representatives. 
After firing at each other and miss- 
ing, they fired again and missed a 
second time! On the third exchange, 
Gilley fell dead. The whole nation 
was shocked by the event, particu- 
larly the North, which had lost a 
man in the duel. The Supreme Court 
thereupon condemned the practice 
of dueling, and its members refused 
to attend Gilley’s funeral or that of 
any other man who fell in such an 
encounter. 

Not only the great and near-great 
have died on the field of honor; un- 
counted others have stepped off the 
prescribed paces to death. There is 
no record of the actual number be- 
cause many were never listed in the 
local papers. Traditionally, such mat- 
ters were too delicate to mention 
in the public print. 

Dueling flourished in America as 
nowhere else—and with greater fero- 
ciousness. Sword play drew a lot of 
blood, but ended in fewer fatalities 
than man-to-man combats fought 
with pistols. The Colt six-shooter, a 
popular dueling weapon, was deadly 
at ten paces. The usual distance was 
thirty feet, but the more determined 
the principals to slay each other, 
the shorter the distance between 
them. Pistols were fired at arm’s 






length, and it was not unknown for 
the gun muzzles to touch! 

“Honor” was, at times, a doubtful 
quantity at best. After the Revolu- 
tionary War, Benedict Arnold, who 
had betrayed his country to the Brit- 
ish, went to live in London. For 
years he endured the utter contempt 
of the English people, and when 
Lord Balcarres, Earl of Crawford, 
who had faced the American at the 
Battle of Saratoga, recognized Ar- 
nold, he called the expatriot a traitor. 
Arnold challenged the Ear! to a duel. 

Arnold was the first to fire, and 
he missed. The nobleman eyed his 
infamous opponent with scorn and 
turned his back. 

“Why don’t you fire, my lord!” 
cried Arnold. 

The Earl just walked contemptu- 
ously off the field. Arnold knew, as 
did everyone else, that he had no 
honor to defend. 

Before World War I, dueling was 
compulsory in the German army. 
The Kaiser endorsed it, and if a 
German officer did not accept a chal- 
lenge to fight, he had to leave the 
service if his regiment demanded it. 
Outside of. the army most duels in 
Germany were fought by students 
who considered it a kind of hazing. 

Dueling is almost unknown in the 
United States today. The last such 
combat in which famous people 
fought was in 1859 when Judge S. 
Terry and Senator David G. Brod- 
erick, both of California, faced each 
other on the shores of Lake Merced, 
a little south of San Francisco. 

Senator Broderick had stated that 
Judge Terry was corrupt, and he 
promptly challenged the senator. 








Illustrated by Howard Mueller 
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The Judge won choice of weapons 
and took the pistol, with which he 
was familiar. Contrary to the Code 
Duello, his gun had a trigger so deli- 
cately balanced that a breath could 
fire it. Broderick’s pistol was even 
more sensitive, and to his eternal 
misfortune, it went off before he 
could raise the piece. Terry took 
aim carefully and fired at his polit- 
ical rival. The ball plowed through 
the other’s left breast and Broderick 
died three days later. 

It was ridicule more than the an- 
tidueling laws that ended these en- 
counters in America. Newspapers 
took to poking fun at combatants 
meeting at ten paces. Mark Twain, 
the humorist, became involved in a 


The deadly sport of dueling tinged 


the pages of early American 


history with blood and tears, 


duel which he never fought. He 
boasted of being such a dead shot 
that the other man backed out. In a 
subsequent autobiography, the au- 
thor made such a farce of dueling 
that a lot of other men began back- 
ing out too. 

Dueling is now illegal in the United 
States. Merely to challenge another 
person constitutes a felony, and to- 
day a governor taking the oath of 
office in Kentucky must declare he 
has neither “fought in a duel with 
deadly weapons nor sent or accepted 
a challenge or acted as a second.” 
In Tennessee, a gentleman on being 
admitted to the bar must take an 
oath that he will not engage in 
dueling. THE END 





























Governor Frank Clement, “the Billy Graham of Southern politics.’ 
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Tennessee’s incredible young governor 


By CEDRIC LARSON 


—- Goap CLEMENT, Tennessee’s 
thirty-three-year-old governor, is 
living proof that youth is no bar to 
high office in a democracy when the 
voters are thoroughly convinced of 
a man’s ability and integrity. Just 
two months after passing his thirty- 
second birthday, young Frank won 
the Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor of Tennessee. This surprising 
victory climaxed a roaring eight- 
month campaign in which he visited 
personally every sizable town be- 
tween the crest of the Unaka Moun- 
tains on the state’s eastern boun- 
ary and the Mississippi River. He 
spoke at least once in each of his 
state’s ninety-five counties, some- 
times flying from one end of the 
state to the other (about 432 miles) 
to make his case to the voters. 

Although Tennessee went Repub- 
lican in the Presidential election of 
November 1952, Kiwanian Clement, 
a Democrat, won the race for the 
governorship in a walkaway. 

Why should the political career of 
this young Kiwanian interest people 
outside of Tennessee? There are a 


lot of reasons. Perhaps the main one 
is that it proves again that in an in- 
formed democracy the voters like a 
man who makes no deals, has no 
“understandings” or seeks assistance 
in no influential quarters. It dem- 
onstrates, too, that our system of 
free elections still offers vast oppor- 
tunity for the honest and capable. 

The very figure of Kiwanian Clem- 
ent suggests something of the cru- 
sader and he has often been called 
“the Billy Graham of Southern poli- 
tics.” This is not an inaccurate des- 
ignation if one compares action 
photographs of these two youthful 
zealots of religion and politics. 

Waging a political campaign, Frank 
cuts an impressive figure. Standing 
six feet tall, slim and with brown 
hair and blue eyes, he throws every 
ounce of his 180 pounds into his 
gestures and his message. Invariably 
he holds his audience—whether sixty 
or 6000—spellbound from first to last. 
Frank never refers to notes. He views 
his audience with a piercing, gimlet- 
eyed earnestness that carries every- 
thing before it. 

Frank’s popularity increased each 
week during those crucial months be- 





Frank and-his family. Mrs. Clement 
worked as a_ receptionist while her 
husband studied law at Vanderbilt. 
The couple married when Frank was a 
freshman, two years after they met. 
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Frank Clement, America’s 
youngest governor, was once 
the nation’s junior 

FBI agent and had the audacity 
to take the bar exam 


as a sophomore law student! 


fore the August primaries in 1952. He 
was the complete extrovert wherever 
he went, interested in people and 
their problems. “Just call me Frank,” 
was his favorite phrase and he meant 
it. 

Until 1952, stump speaking in Ten- 
nessee had been largely considered 
a thing of the past and scarcely re- 
garded as the vital element of modern 
political campaigning. But Kiwanian 
Clement revitalized the lost art and 
carried it to new heights. Contrary 
to the advice of the experts, his 
speeches often rambled on for more 
than one hour. He used his own 
technique, which was, in his own 
words, to “talk to them until he had 
them with him.” 

Three “guide-lights for action” 
constituted his credo: “Honesty 
Decency—Morality.” Campaigning on 
the platform of infusing these .ele- 
mental concepts into state govern- 
ment, he attacked the administration 
in power with a ten-point “indict- 
ment.” So intense was his strenuous 
eight-month campaign that he lost 
close to eighteen pounds. Political 
experts say it was the hottest polit- 
ical battle in Tennessee’s long and 
colorful history. 

One of the unfortunate things in 
American politics is that candidates 
must have money for a campaign, 
and much of it must come from peo- 
ple who have received or who want 
favors from the winner. From the 
first, Frank recognized this danger 
and was careful about the sources of 
his campaign funds. When a road 
contractor offered a sizable sum in 
exchange for the right to approve 
the nomination for highway com- 
missioner, Frank said “No.” 

Kiwanian Clement was one of three 
men challenging Tennessee’s guber- 
natorial incumbent, who had served 
two terms and was_ considered 
strongly entrenched. But Frank— 
then just thirty-one—came out from 
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behind to beat his closest rival by 
a solid twenty-three per cent! 

Like a meteor flashing into prom- 
inence, Frank Clement suddenly 
caught the eye of politicians and vet- 
eran political analysts from one end 
of the country to the other. Looking 
behind the young man’s political 
achievements, the experts discovered 
a personal story that was just as ex- 
citing as the campaign which ended 
in Frank’s big victory at the polls. 

Frank Goad Clement was born 
in Dickson, Tennessee, thirty-eight 
miles from Nashville, in the central 
part of the Volunteer State. His 
father ran a drugstore until the de- 
pression came and business went 
flatter than a hoe cake. The store 
closed its doors and Frank’s father 
decided to become a lawyer. With a 


family of three children, he pulled 
up stakes and won his degree at 
Cumberland University. 

One quiet week end young Frank 
heard his grandfather, a state sena- 
tor, take issue with a Sunday school 
superintendent over a Christian’s 
duty toward public office. The teacher 
had been lamenting the current state 
of politics and pronounced it “too 
rotten for a decent man to get mixed 
up in,” 

To young Frank’s astonishment, 
his quiet and dignified grandfather 
thereupon rose to his feet and in- 
terrupted. 

“If the good people don’t go into 
politics, what is going to happen to 
this country?” asked the Senator. 
The superintendent couldn’t answer 
that question, and Frank’s grand- 


The governor acquaints a visitor, Governor Mohamad Abdul Rahman of the 
Amadya Province of Lraq, with the capitol building in Nashville. A potent 
speaker, Frank gave a major speech at the 1953 International convention. 
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father drove his point home by giving 
the pupils a sound lecture on the 
need for active citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. “If people want good gov- 
ernment they must work to elect 
the right men,” he explained. 

Frank has steered his life by this 
homely maxim. His career and life 
are dedicated to the conviction that 
a person owes it to his state, family 
and nation to take an active part in 
civic, community and political affairs. 

Frank was just an average high 
school student, but he was by far 
the most talented orator in his class. 
He played center and tackle on the 
football team, studied hard and 
graduated from high school with 
honors at the age of sixteen. 

In his junior year of high school 
he went to a girl’s basketball game 
and was greatly impressed by a 
pretty little forward on the Erin 
team. After the tournament, when 
she was sipping a cold drink, Frank 
came up and introduced himself on 
pretext of trying to locate her brother. 

There were thirty-four miles be- 
tween Erin, where the girl lived, and 
Dickson, Frank’s home. But he began 
hitchhiking back and forth to see her 
on week ends. They were married 
two years and ten months after they 
met, while Frank was a freshman 
law student at Vanderbilt University 
in Nashville. To help pay the bills 
while he attended law school, Frank’s 
wife worked as receptionist at Radio 
Station WLAC. He felt a little guilty 
about this, so he decided to take the 
state bar examination while he was 
still a second-year law student! Pro- 
fessors advised against it, but Frank 
felt that he had to win at least part 
of the family’s bread. So in June 1941 
he took the exam with 244 other 
candidates. Of the 126 who passed, 
he made the highest grade. That same 
year, while still going to law school, 
Frank began to practice law. He 
worked during his senior year in the 
office of Goodpasture and Carpenter, 
Nashville, and was doing quite well 
as a court-room lawyer before he 
received his degree. 

In June 1942 Frank took an FBI 
examination in Memphis and re- 
ceived his special-agent appointment 
the following month. He was only 
twenty-two years of age when he 
took the examination, and the FBI 
rules said that agents had to have 
a minimum age of twenty-three. But 
he had such a good record that they 
accepted him anyway, and he became 
the youngest FBI agent in the coun- 
try. 

Frank served almost two years as 
a special agent of the FBI. A great 








The popular young governor chats with state workers during a surprise visit 
to the Department of Finance and Taxation. Kiwanian Frank’s personal popu- 
larity is based on his easy friendliness and his genuine interest in people. 


deal of this time he worked in 
Washington, D. C. where he went 
through the rigorous training and 
discipline that makes the G-man 
respected throughout the world for 
his fearlessness, his ability and his 
high code of honor. 

Frank played a part in the round- 
up of the “Terrible Tuohy Gang,” 
which had spread terror through the 
Midwest. Convicted of robbery and 
murder, Roger Tuohy and his gang 
were sentenced to life imprisonment. 
But the desperadoes broke prison 
and began killing again. Frank and 
other G-men closed in on the gang 
in Chicago, and FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover himself made the arrest. 

Though he would have been ex- 
empt, as an FBI agent, from military 
duty in World War II, the future 
governor applied for military leave 
without pay. He joined the Army as 
a buck private in the autumn of 1943, 
turning down a commission because 
he didn’t want anyone to say he had 


used the FBI as a_ steppingstone. 


Frank was promoted to corporal, 
then won a second lieutenant’s bars. 
Following the familiar Clement pat- 
tern, he roses from lieutenant to 
become company commander. And, 
as might be expected, he was the 
youngest man in the company of 
MP’s that he commanded. 

The war over, Frank returned to 
civilian life in Tennessee. He planned 
to practice law and to fight corruption 
and indifferent citizenship. Mature 
beyond his years both in experience 
and interests, Frank plunged whole- 
heartedly into civic and community 
affairs, where his keen moral con- 


victions and eloquence as a speaker 
quickly made him a public figure. 
He joined his father in a law office 
with branches in Dickson and Nash- 
ville, and the father-and-son team 
soon had more cases than they cou!d 
manage. 

Frank’s outstanding ability was 
soon put to use by officials of the 
Volunteer State. In 1946 the State 
Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission appointed him general coun- 
sel—the youngest in the history of 
that important body. Here he served 
with distinction for nearly four years, 
tackling many involved legal cases. 

In one case which gained wide 
publicity all over the South, the 
young general counsel took the spot- 
light when he invoked a little-known 
law and forced a full hearing in a 
rate case that saved the people of 
Tennessee $6,500,000. He got a repu- 
tation as a rate expert and was called 
by neighboring states in parallel 
cases. He was, on one occasion, made 
a special assistant to the State of 
Georgia and assistant to the attorney 
general of Alabama to handle similar 
cases. It was the first time in their 
history that either state had gone 
outside its borders for legal counsel. 

For two years Frank served as 
state chairman of the March of Dimes 
and raised $750,000—a record total 
to fight polio. In 1949 the state Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce selected 
him “Tennessee’s Outstanding Young 
Man of the Year.” (The US Junior 
Chamber of Commerce recently 
named Frank as one of its ten out- 
standing young men of 1953.) Frank 
(see TENNESSEE’S GOVERNOR page 47) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


My gratitude to you good readers who 
keep sending me complimentary let- 
ters and cards. I stack them up to 
show my Kiwanianne periodically 
when she develops that expression 


which clearly says, ““You worm!” 


* * * 


Couldn’t help liking that speaker 
at our club who concluded his 
twenty-minute summary of world 
affairs by saying, “Russia has made 
its bedlam and now must lie in it.” 


* * * 


When I head for Miami I aim to 
leave all my inhibitions at home, ex- 
cept one. She says Kiwaniannes are 
definitely welcome at that conven- 
tion, no matter what I keep implying. 


* * * 


His high school son hasn’t been 
much use to him lately, Walt Moore 
reports; too moody and dreamy. 
“You let him alone,” Walt’s mother 
ordered. “You yourself used to 
duck out of plowing to write poetry 
to girls every spring.” 


* * * 


Took my Babe to the annual 
father and daughter banquet and 
got insulted. The kindly old mini- 
ster in our club—nearsighted, no 
doubt—took one squint at us and 
said, “Well, it’s nice to have our 
granddaughters here, too.” 


* * * 


The darkest hour of any man’s 
life, Horace Greeley warned us years 
ago, is when he sits down to plan 
how to get money without earning it. 
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Invariably I like the man who 
gets ulcers better than the one 
who gives them. 


* * * 


” 


“Committee reports)’ reports Presi- 
dent Ken Clark of the Santa Fe, New 
Mexico club, “tare like spark plugs. 
It’s tough trying to keep things run- 


ning whe n one is missing? 


“Old maids and married women 
are always looking for husbands,” 
alleges Pete Baldwin, our cynical 
neighbor. “The former every day. 
the latter every night.” 


* * * 


A rap of the gavel for any club 
president who lets his programs 
become stuffy and dull. A man with 
no flair for showmanship has no 
business being a club president. 


Many of us didn’t need outside 
help in being made fools of, this 
April 1. We have attended to the mat- 


ter ourselves long ago. 
* * * 


Heartening quote from a recent 
issue of my favorite American 
newspaper, Smoke Signals (circu- 
lation 452) of Pinedale, Wyoming: 
“The sixty prospective jurors who 
had been called for duty this week 
were uncalled, as the cases requir- 
ing a jury have all been settled out 
of court.” 

Utopia dawning? 





That pompous orator at our club 
last Tuesday reached what he 
thought was a climax by bragging, 
“And I started life as a barefoot 
boy.” In the moment of silence that 
followed, we heard Frank Snell 
murmur, “We all did.” 


* * * * * * * * 


POTENT QUOTE: 

“If your government is big 
enough to give you everything 
you want, it is big enough to 
take away everything you have.” 

—Representative 


Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 
* * * * 7 + o 


Advice to Dick Smith, our own new 
club president: All you need to de- 
velop is the art of letting the rest of 
us have your way. 


* * * 


A new golden gong for the club 
that seeks publicity to help put a 
big service project across, then de- 
clines any offered for the sake of 
vanity or “glory.” 


* * * 


I’m almost afraid to visit Florida. 
You see, I’m mighty susceptible to 
beauty and might never leave the 
place. 


* * * 


The trouble with a love triangle is 
that it is very likely to turn into a 


wrecktangle. 


Smart people know that man 
cannot live by bread alone. Four 
national surveys all found that the 
highest percentage of church mem- 
bers is among Americans who are 
most successful in business; lowest 
is among the least successful. 


* * * 


Psychiatry arose as a modern 
science when we stopped thinking 
other people were queer and be- 
gan thinking we ourselves were. 


* * * 


Had to speak at a Kiwanianne 
luncheon, and somehow managed to 
enjoy myself immensely. “Probably,” 
suggested My Own, “because any lone 
man enjoys being the center of at- 
tention in a room full of women” 





In answer to many requests, club bulletin editors 
are welcome to quote ‘‘Gong and Gavel’’ in their 
publications. The author and The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, however, should be mentioned. 
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The 


American 


City 





i ee HALLMARK of a good commu- 
nity is a system of good streets— 


adequately surfaced, well cleaned 
and properly maintained. To the visi- 
tor, nothing more immediately sym- 
bolizes the progressiveness of a com- 
munity than the condition of its 
streets.” 

If this observation by a municipal 
government authority is correct, rel- 
atively few of America’s cities and 
towns qualify as really good com- 
munities. The harsh truth is that the 
nation’s urban streets are deterio- 
rating at an alarming rate. In town 
after town, what passes for a street 
system is little more than a hodge- 
podge of crumbled pavement and 
patched-over chuckholes. 

In big cities and small villages, the 
basic problem is much the same: 
Maintenance crews are always at 
work; traffic is snarled by road bar- 
ricades; accident rates multiply. Thus 


despite enormous efforts by public 
works departments—our streets are 
growing steadily worse. Barring a 
major reversal of this alarming 
trend, they will be in even more 
desperate shape a decade hence. 

The reasons for the plight of our 
city streets are as obvious as the 
steady hum of traffic. It is a com- 
bination of staggering traffic loads, 
king-sized construction costs and in- 
adequate maintenance funds. 

Before the war, experts calculated 
that the nation would have 45,000,- 
000 vehicles by 1960. Last year an 


The second of a series by LEWIS A. RILEY 





estimated 54,700,000 were pounding 
US streets and highways. 
Construction and maintenance 
costs have skyrocketed, further com- 
plicating the problem. Before the 
war it was possible to build a mile 
of four-lane highway for under 
$300,000. ‘Today average costs-per- 
mile have jumped to nearly $1,000,- 
000, and thick-slab arterial thor- 
oughfares range as high as $2,000,000 
a mile. Small-town street mainte- 
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See, 








As time passes, our 


roads deteriorate under the 


ceaseless pounding of 


more and more trucks and 


ears. Imagination and civic 


Vigor are needed 


to meet this widespread 


community crisis, 


a ‘ 


e(ting worse! 
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nance costs have grown propor- 
tionately. 

Nor are our cities receiving any- 
thing like the cooperation they need 
to lick the street problem. To muni- 
cipal engineers and other officials 
responsible for street upkeep, there 
are some peculiarly unfair economics 
in the crisis they face. Virtually 
everywhere urban communities must 
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labor under one form or another of 
long-established state legislation 
limiting municipal indebtedness and 
otherwise restricting the ability of 
local officials to launch aggressive 
rebuilding programs. 

Apart from the much-debated 
issue of municipal home rule, there 
is another economic peculiarity in 
the division of highway taxes. Ac- 
cording to the federal Bureau of 
Public Roads, some ten per cent 
roughly 333,000 miles—of our na- 
tional system of roads fall into the 
category of urban streets. But, says 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, these streets carry 
forty-nine per cent of all traffic. In 
other words, our city streets earn 
almost half the motor vehicle taxes 
collected across the country. But 
city streets do not benefit from forty- 
nine per cent of motor vehicle tax 
receipts. Far from it! 

In 1951 AASHO reports that motor 
vehicle taxes amounted to slightly 
over $3,000,000,000. How much of that 
sum went back into city streets? 


Kiery-rive per cent was channeled 
into state highway construction; 
nineteen per cent to county highway 
development; while only five and 
seven-tenths per cent was allocated 
to city street construction! 

In Pennsylvania four per cent of 
a vehicle tax income of $173,000,000 
was returned to the cities for street 
construction. Somewhat more liberal 
to its cities, Washington turned back 
seven per cent of its $72,000,000 in 
vehicle taxes, while Wyoming di- 
verted only two per cent of its tax 
income to city street development. 

Few city governments entertain 
real hopes of receiving anything 
approaching half the highway-user 
taxes, but municipalities do ask for 
a more equitable division of these 
state collected, locally shared taxes. 
As the magazine American City puts 
it, “If some formula could be devel- 
oped that would provide the nation’s 
cities with at least twenty-five per 
cent of the highway-user tax rev- 
enue, then the cities’ departments 
of public works could attack and 
solve the problem in a much more 
efficient manner.” 

The nation’s street problem has 
not appeared overnight. Actually, 
the backlog of neglected improve- 
ments began building up in the late 
thirties, and before many cities could 
begin meeting the demands of in- 
creasing traffic, the war intervened. 
A decade of materials shortages 
throttled major improvements and 
today you can get a variety of dollar 


estimates on the backlog of critically 
needed street construction. 

Dr. Frederick L. Bird, director of 
municipal research for Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., figures the backlog of 
municipal public works nationwide 
at a hefty $100,000,000,000. Of the 
total amount, some $60,000,000,000, 
he contends, is required for street 
development alone! Other authori- 
ties are no less outspoken in their 
estimates of the gigantic deficiency 
in urban street improvements. The 
consensus is that our cities must 
spend a minimum of $4,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 annually over the 
next fifteen years to provide streets 
eapable of handling present as well 
as future traffic loads—which may 
possibly double again by 1980! 

By comparison, actual expendi- 
tures on urban streets are a pitifully 
small fraction of such gigantic sums. 
Last year an estimated $425,000,000 
was spent on city streets—less than 
a tenth of the “minimum” amount 
needed to reverse the downward 
trend. 

While the statistics would indicate 
that street development is one of 
the nation’s most urgent municipal 
problems, the situation is not with- 
out its brighter side. Largely through 
sheer resourcefulness, some _ very 
effective work is taking place today 
in smaller communities. 

A common complaint these days 
is that maintenance costs have risen 
so sharply that no funds are left for 
new street construction. But the 
town of Grants Pass, Oregon (popu- 
lation of 8000) is successfully 
embarked on a ten-year street-im- 
provement program that is proving 
that every dollar spent on sound new 
construction eventually reduces 
maintenance expenses.” 

Until four years ago the commu- 
nity’s fifty-two miles of washboard 
streets were muddy in wet weather 
and dusty in dry weather. Like hun- 
dreds of other small towns, Grants 
Pass spent thousands of dollars an- 
nually on resurfacing, only to have 
the patchwork worn through a few 
months later. 

In 1949 City Manager John F. Por- 


ter presented an ambitious street- 





*Note: This and many of the subsequent 
cases of outstanding community street 
developments were originally reported 
by the professional journal American 
City, wpon which the author has drawn 
for details. 

For further information about this 
vast and vital subject, consult the Amer- 
ican Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





improvement plan to the town coun- 
cil. “Let’s stop throwing good money 
after bad on maintenance,” he said 
in effect, “and squeeze every dollar 
possible into new construction.” Por- 
ter proposed having the town’s 
maintenance crews build permanent 
pavements with locally available, 
inexpensive surfacing materials. 


Avr First property owners howled at 
the one-dollar-a-foot street-im- 
provement assessments, apparently 
believing that permanent pavements 
could not be built so economically. 
jut Porter plugged his development 
program in the press and on the 
radio, and after several streets had 
been newly surfaced, public enthu- 
siasm caught fire. Within two years 
Grants Pass had a lengthy waiting 
list of petitions asking for new 
streets. 

“Strangely enough,” says Porter 
today, “our people have discovered 
that the city is not being bankrupted 
by the operation of this unusual 
street-improvement program, which 
has been largely financed out of sav- 
ings on maintenance. The eight miles 
of street paving of a few years ago 
have been augmented by ten more 
miles of paved and guttered thor- 
oughfares. In addition, more than 
five miles of curbs and gutters have 
been built in anticipation of new 
streets.” 

You also hear a good deal these 
days about state legislation hamper- 
ing the ability of small towns to cope 
with the street problem. Yet in Wash- 
ington, where state legislation is 
regarded by some as particularly re- 
strictive, the town of Puyallup has 
managed to give its residents a sys- 
tem of above-average streets. Since 
the state limits improvement assess- 
ments to three dollars a front-foot, 
Puyallup has worked out a plan 
whereby the town handles all street 
development except the construction 
of curbs and gutters, which it lets 
out to private contractors. 

The city makes only a token charge 
for municipal labor and equipment 
costs, thereby holding construction 
costs to a minimum. “This plan,” de- 
clares City Engineer Charles E. 
Riggs, “has enabled us to supply 
reasonably good streét improvements 
at a cost-estimate that falls within 
our legal assessment limits.” 

Many another small town is prov- 
ing equally resourceful in its attack 
upon the street probiem. In Pennsyl- 
vania, three Pittsburgh suburbs, the 
adjacent boroughs of Edgeworth, Os- 
borne and Sewickle, have worked 
out a cooperative street-improve- 


ment program under which the three 
communities have pooled their exist- 
ing equipment and have shared the 
cost of new equipment needed for 
urgent street construction. The plan, 
worked out after the three boroughs 
agreed on common street surfacing 
specifications, has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings. Labor is employed 
more efficiently, there are fewer be- 
tween-job gaps and the communities 
are building good streets at bargain 
rates. 

Scientific research is also coming 
to the aid of small towns with street 
problems. Many are discovering that 
locally available materials never be- 
fore utilized for street construction 
are excellent for inexpensive perma- 
nent pavements. Fort Pierce, Florida, 
for example, has built many miles 
of new streets, using an unusual 
native rock called “Florida marl.” 
The inexpensive material can be 
worked with an ordinary power 
grader, yet when rolled with a coat- 
ing of asphalt and sand, it knits into 
a hard, long-lasting surface resem- 
bling concrete. Fort Pierce has also 
solved a refuse problem, for after a 
pit of marl has been emptied, it is 
converted into a sanitary landfill and 
later covered with earth. [See The 
Kiwanis Magazine for February 1954, 
page 14.] 

Rolla, Missouri, a community of 
11,500 in the foothills of the Ozarks, 
has found that it can build strong, 
permanent pavements by mixing as- 
phalt with a cheap by-product of 
Missouri lead mines called trap-rock. 
In the last six years the town’s 
twenty-six miles of streets have 
been given several applications of 
the unusual coating, the work being 
financed by city gasoline taxes plus 
the income from licenses and park- 
ing meters. The street-improvement 
program, reports City Engineer J. F. 
Kilpatrick, has been “immensely 
popular” with residents of the com- 
munity. 


Aworuer town that is using local 
materials to advantage is Union City, 
Tennessee, which in the last three 
years has resurfaced nineteen miles 
of existing streets and constructed 
five miles of new pavement with a 
combination of “soil cement” and 
asphalt. (Soil cement is a mixture 
of ordinary soil with a varying ratio 
of cement.) Instead of contracting 
with private road builders, Union 
City rented construction equipment 
and its regular city workers are 
building curbs and gutters at re- 
duced cost. 

Such cases of civic enterprise are 












proving that, serious as the street 
crisis has become, it can be solved 
on the local level if a community 
makes up its mind to do so. Good 
streets are one of the soundest of all 
civic investments, paying back divi- 
dends for years to come. Some au- 
thorities contend that the increased 
tax return alone on the cost of im- 
proved streets runs as high as ten 
per cent a year, not to mention the 
increased business that good streets 
bring to a community’s merchants 
nor the many intangible benefits of 
a civic face-lifting. When streets are 
better, more cars run, more gas is 
consumed and so the city and state 
collect more gasoline taxes. 

Listen, for example, to City Man- 
ager John Porter tell of the results 
of the street program in Grants Pass, 
Oregon. “The appearance of the 
city,” he declares, “brightens with 
each new street that is paved. The 
influence of neatly paved and clean- 
ly swept streets has been extended 
to homeowners, who have invariably 
spruced up houses and yards as soon 
as construction work on their streets 
is complete.” 

Furthermore, several good thor- 
oughfares and an unsightly collection 
of run-down side streets do not make 
a sound street system. Such was the 
condition in Peoria, Illinois, which 
until a few years ago was carrying 
most of its traffic on a handful of 
well-paved streets. The result was 
congestion, traffic jams and an in- 
creasing accident rate on the few 
good streets. Since 1948 Peoria has 
built over fourteen miles of new 
pavement, and already maintenance 
costs and congestion are declining 
sharply. 

No two communities, of course, 
face precisely the same street prob- 
lem. But every community can make 
real progress if it puts its best brains 
to work on the problem. 

There are three elements, the ex- 
perts say, in a successful street- 
development program. 
> It must be planned free of political 
pressure, with redevelopment con- 
centrated where the need, not the 
political influence, is greatest. 
> It must be planned skillfully by 
qualified engineers who can give the 
community the most streets for its 
tax dollars. 
> It must be understood by and have 
the full support of the community— 
if necessary, through a _ concerted 
education drive explaining the bene- 
fits of good streets. 

With the citizens solidly in favor 
of street improvement half the battle 
is won. THE END 
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Ladies’ entertain ment session. They will give valid answers to your questions | 


Wame rue men are conventioning, the 
ladies will find their hours filled with 
pleasure. Receptions, always a popular fea- 
ture, again will be on the ladies’ program, 
as will invitations to attend some of the 
convention sessions. Social highlights are 
the district dinners, climaxed by the Presi- 
dent’s Reception and Ball, where everyone 
can meet the leaders of Kiwanis and then 
spend the evening dancing. A special event 
will be a pageant staged in the Orange 
Bowl. Many of the Kiwanis wives get to- 
gether for boat rides, lazy mornings on the 
beaches, card parties and automobile rides 
around the city and the picturesque coun- 
tryside. A favorite visiting place of the 
ladies will be the fabulous art museum at 
Vizcaya. Shopping is one of Florida’s big 
attractions, and with many unusual things 
to buy at prices for summer clearance, 
Miami will be a shoppers’ paradise for the 
Kiwanis wives in May 


Junior Guests The sons and daughters of 
Kiwanians wil! be just as busy as their 
moms and dads. Tours and special events 
in Miami will come as a fitting climax to 
the journey by train, car or airplane. When 
Junior is packing, be sure swimming suit, 
tennis rackets and golf clubs are included. 
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Donald T. Forsythe 


Monday morning and evening Dr. Char 


Sunday ‘ 


Tue neart or the convention is always the speakers. They are carefully 
selected to provide a mixture of information, amusement and inspiration, 
and this year’s lineup seems both powerful and well balanced. Number 
one is, of course, our International President Donald T. Forsythe. The man 
from Carthage, who will preside and deliver several key addresses, needs 
no further introduction. Neither does the famed US Army General James A. 
Van Fleet, who commanded UN ground forces in Korea before his recent 
retirement. Speaking for Canada will be the Honorable Paul Martin, Q.C., 
who has been Minister of National Health and Welfare in the Dominion gov- 
ernment since 1946. Doctor Charles L. Allen, pastor of the Grace Methodist 
Church in Atlanta, Georgia. is a well-known religious leader. Within five 
years of the time he took over Grace Church, 2000 members were added to H. Roe 
the congregation. H. Roe Bartle is a nationally acclaimed speaker and busi- : 








ness leader who is an outstanding advocate of humanics. 
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itt Kaas Qe or THE most valuable convention features is the Si 
roving oxtatn ane is exchange of ideas that always takes place when thou- wa 
aoa ved nse sands of Kiwanians get together. To stimulate shoptalk, ; \ 
Sieeompaaactaan a series of informative panel discussions have been ar- . 
ranged, covering club administration, youth and citizen- \ 
ship services. Recognized experts will preside over each \ 


and direct discussion of important matters from the 


floor. So before you leave home, think over your club’s 


a 


major interests and problems. Jot down some ideas and 
pack your notebook and pencil along with your camera, 
swimming suit and shirts. The convention will give you 
a chance to learn about Kiwanis from men like yourself 
who give Kiwanis its great and growing strength. 


a 


Tue procram contains a number of 
carefully planned entertainment fea- 
tures which will add change of pace 
to the business sessions. At the 
President's Ball, Kiwanians and 
their ladies will dance and mingle 
in a festive atmosphere, following 
the district dinners where fellowship 
prevails. 

A gigantic entertainment spectacle 
is being planned for the Orange 
Bowl. Judging from the size of the 
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SUNDAY, MAY 9 
8:00 pm $$ CONVENTION PRELUDE After an organ prelude, a massed choir of 
several hundred people will blend their voices in the processional, 
launching the thirty-ninth annual International convention with 
deserving dignity in the Dinner Key Auditorium. Governor H. Clay 
Anderson of the Florida District will present the official welcome, 
and Karl Lehmann, chairman of the International Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, will present the poign- 
ant and beautiful “In Memoriam,” assisted by the choral voices. Fol- 
Charles L. Allen, D.D lowing will be an address by the Rev. Charles L. Allen, D.D., much- 
nd evening —_ cn y UU. Hon. Paul Martin, Q.C. publicized pastor of Grace Methodist Church in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Sunday €v Monday morning His message to Kiwanians will be titled, “Why People Worry.” 
Throughout Sunday, Kiwanians will be signing in at registration 
headquarters in the Dinner Key Aud torium and dropping into the 
Meetin’ House, where arriving conventioneers will mingle and view 
a variety show. 


MONDAY, MAY 10 

9:30 am OFFICIAL CONVENTION OPENING Following greetings and a welcom- 
ing address, International Trustee Jackson A. Raney, chairman of 
the Committee on Convention Program, will tell what the big four- 
day meeting has in store. Then the traditional International Presi- 
dent’s Message will be delivered by Donald T. Forsythe. Another 
major address will follow, this one by the Honorable Paul Martin, 
Q.C., who is Minister of Health and Welfare for Canada. In this 
session, as in all others, there will be a variety of entertainment. 

12:30 pm LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS' LUNCHEON International Trustee R. Warren 
Graffam will preside over this luncheon and conference, which will 
have its setting in the Starlight Room of the Biscayne Terrace Hotel. 

2:00 pm PANEL CONFERENCES These pertain to district governors, club ad- 
ministration, citizenship services and youth services. 

8:30 pm ALL-KIWANIS NIGHT Spectacular entertainment will highlight this 
program, which will take place in the Orange Bowl. Other impor- 
tant features on the program will be President Donald T. Forsythe’s 
All-Kiwanis Week message and the presentation of the Interna- 
tional Council. 


TUESDAY, MAY 11 

9:30 am CONVENTION SESSION The second morning will open with an in- 
troduction of lieutenant governors and the presentation of achieve- 
ment awards by Harold H. White, who is chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Achievement Reports. Stary Gange, chairman 
of the International Committee on Public and Business Affairs for 
the United States, will tell the conventioneers about the remarkable 
“Minute man” program. He will be followed by Martin T. Wiegand, 
who heads the International Committee on Attendance and Mem- 
bership. “Manpower” will be his topic. Then a major address will 
be given by H. Roe Bartle, noted public speaker, civic and youth 
leader, lawyer, traveler and humanitarian. Mr. Bartle, who founded 
the American Humanics Foundation, is a former president of 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. 

1:00 pm TIME OUT FOR PLAY The remainder of the convention’s second day 
is free for sight-seeing, golf, fishing, boating, bathing, visiting, shop- 
ping and other pleasures. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 12 

9:30 am CONVENTION SESSION This is the day resolutions are adopted and 
International officers are elected. Those Kiwanians who are qualified 
to vote will be seated in the House of Delegates. Before the voting, 
however, reports will be given by the following men: International 
Treasurer Don. E. Engdahl; International Trustee C. I. Moyer, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee; International Secretary O. E. 
Peterson; J. Walter Foraker, chairman of the Special Committee 
on Permanent Home; G. Harry Baumer, chairman of the Credentials 
Committee; Joseph O. Tally, Jr., chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions; and International Trustee Albert J. Tully, chairman of 
the Laws and Regulations Committee. Officers will be elected just 
before the close of the morning session. 

2:00 pm PANEL CONFERENCES For presidents, vice-presidents and directors; 
and secretaries, treasurers and finance committees. 

7:00 pm DISTRICT DINNERS Representatives of all Kiwanis districts will as- 
semble at special dinners for their respective districts. 
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© H. Roe Bartle Gen. James A. Van Fleet 
S Tuesday morning Thursday morning 







Orange Bowl extravaganza at the 10:00 pm = PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION AND BALL Dinner Key Auditorium. 
ast Miami conventi is 1954 fea- 

last Miami convention, this THURSDAY, MAY 13 

ture will be a real treat. Golf events 9:06 en The closing session will be high- 


are being planned by a separate host lighted by an address by Retired 
ittee, < baby sitters will be Army General James A. Van Fleet, 
ee oe who succeeded General Matthew 


available. Ridgeway as commander of United 

Perhaps the most popular enter- Niatideid  Sidises tn Kore, Ghaaies 
tainment will be visiting in the results will be announced, and Past 
Meetin’ House, where Kiwanians International President Claude B. 


from everywhere stop to chat with ‘quutauh oleae The tar ue 
each other about Kiwanis and their national president will make his re- 


convention experiences. marks, and the convention will close. 
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Commitee activities are the key- 
stone of Kiwanis. This is why Club 
Clinic has been one of the most pop- 
ular convention attractions and this 
year will be no exception. In Miami 
you'll find members of the various 
International committees waiting to 
help you with your specific questions 
about club administration and serv- 


ice. Each committee’s desk will be 
manned, at appointed times, by at 
least one expert. You're invited to 
bring your questions to Club Clinic 
in the Meetin’ House. 

Closely related to Club Clinic will 
be the Fund-Raising Booth. Here 
you will have a chance to meet rep- 
resentatives of clubs which have car- 
ried out highly successful money- 
raising activities of one sort or 
another. They will be happy to give 
you the details and make sugges- 
tions that apply to your own club’s 
money-raising problems. 

Nearby will be a number of other 
booths and displays. At one you will 
be able to get more information 
about the proposed permanent home 
office for Kiwanis International. An- 
other will feature an exhibit of the 
attractive official Kiwanis supplies. 
Someone will be on hand to take 
your orders and describe the items 
which are not on display. 

Anyone who is interested in any 
phase of Kiwanis will find a wealth 
of information at the International 
convention in Miami. Plan to visit 
Club Clinic, the Fund-Raising Booth 
and other displays in the Meetin’ 
House. 
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Miami’s reputation as a fisherman’s paradise is legend. Even the youngsters make 
fabulous catches there. But this year’s convention city is famous for other things 
too—like year-round golfing under palm trees, and animal parks where people can 
see the creatures in their natural habitat. The lads pictured here are enjoying 
the Southern hospitality of some of the brightly plumaged denizens in Miami’s 
Parrot Jungle. These unusual attractions and many more are ready for Kiwanians 
and their families, who will stay at luxurious hotels like those shown at the left. 
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This year’s convention state 





is a place made to order for 
vacation sight-seeing. Here’s a 


sample of what awaits you in 
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eps WRITER who tells about Flor- 
ida will run out of adjectives 
just as surely as palm trees stand 
along Biscayne Boulevard. For this 
sun-blessed state has a superlative 
around nearly every bend in the 
road. This is undoubtedly why more 
and more families are vacationing 
in Florida each year. 

One of the best times to enjoy the 
state is in May—right in between the 
plushy winter and the growingly 
popular summer seasons. Prices take 
a nosedive in April and stay down 
long enough to provide some real 
bargains. There are summer dresses, 
men’s sport clothes and all kinds of 


Large catches like this happen often 
enough to bring Florida the epithet, 
“Fisherman’s Paradise.” The specimen 
shown here is a snook, one of the most 
desirable of Florida’s many game fish. 





One Florida institution that tourists usually visit is enchanting Cypress Gardens near Winter Haven. 


FABULOUS FLORIDA 


bric-a-brac such as small stuffed 
alligators, coral jewelry and pink- 
lipped conch shells. 

Out-of-staters usually gawk at the 
sight of truckloads of oranges going 
to market. They are intrigued, too, 
by the pleasantly sweet odor of 
orange peels which comes from can- 
ning plants along the road. And for 
those who enjoy orange juice—who 
doesn’t? —there are hundreds of 
roadside stands where you can buy 
not only this but other Florida spe- 
cialties such as coconut milk and 
papaya juice. 

As might be expected, Florida has 
tremendous numbers of restaurants 
which serve delicacies that will cling 
in your memory. Try fresh lime pie, 
green turtle steak, Key shrimp, 
baked red snapper or pompano. 

There are almost too many places 
to see. For a list of some of the most 
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Above, using an air hose, mermaids 
swim under water in Weeki Wachee 
Springs. Below, during the boat ride 
at Silver Springs, passengers are given 
bread to feed to swarms of fish. Other 
persons aboard are looking through 





the glass bottom to see marine life 
and the springs bubbling far below. 
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fish in their natural habitat. At the 


tors enjoy boat 


popular, check The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine for February 1954, page 40. Also 
page 2 of this current issue. There 
will be much descriptive literature 
available at the Meetin’ House in 
Miami, just outside the convention 
auditorium. Further information can 
be obtained from the State of Flor- 
ida, your local travel agent or your 
auto club. 

You'll find northern Florida dif- 
ferent from southern Florida, just as 
the state’s east and west coasts differ 
from each other and from the cen- 
tral heartland, where rolling citrus 
groves and sparkling fresh-water 
lakes predominate. This geographic 
diversity gives you your choice of a 


Above, through portholes inside scenic subma- 
rine boats, camera-minded tourists photograph 
right is 
a water excursion in Silver Springs, where visi- 
tours over waters that 
amazingly clear. Below, aquamaids demonstrate 
their skill at water-skiing, one of the 
glade State’s most spectacular marine sports, 


Ever- 








are 





wide variety of places to see and en- 
joy: ocean ports, tiny coral islands, 
hilly inland lake areas, near-tropic 
swamplands, or the urbanity of Mi- 
ami and Miami Beach. 

One that’s well worth a side trip 
is Key West, which lies about 130 
miles south of Miami. You drive 
south to where the Keys begin. Then 
you motor out across water which 
is blue, green or yellow, depending 
on the sky above and the coral be- 
neath. At the end of the long cause- 
way that hops from key to key, 
you'll find a quiet old city with a 
Spanish flavor that is really distinc- 
tive. 

This trip can be made in a day, but 
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Rainbow Springs, in the north central 
part of the state, is one of several 
aquatic wonderlands in Florida. Many 
Kiwanis conventioneers will come early 
and spend weeks seeing the state. 


two or three is better. Chances are 
you'll want to see the shrimp fleet 
in Key West go fishing, or watch 
commercial fishermen bring in large 
sea turtles from the Gulf Stream. 
Key West has many fascinating old 
buildings that are well worth ex- 
ploring and photographing. 

The list of possible excursions is 
endless. So come well equipped with 
curiosity and bring your sense of 
adventure along. You’ll need them 
both in fabulous Florida. THE END 
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Conventiontime is picture-taking time, so be sure 


that you 


, EVERY Kiwanian who goes 
to Miami will take along his camera. 
Whether you're a “still” or movie 
addict; whether you prefer color or 
black and white, you'll find plenty 
of interesting subjects. Although 
photography in Florida involves no 
drastic problems, there are certain 
things to remember if you want 
those snapshots to turn out well. 
» Bring along at least one filter to 
dramatize the clouds and the deep 
blue tropic skies. For black and 
white work, a “K2,” or light yellow 
filter, plus an “A,” which is deep red, 
are all you need. 

» Always use a lens shade, to keep 
out errant rays of light. 

» Use an exposure meter because 
light is tricky, and you risk over- or 
underexposure without an accurate 
means for measuring the strength of 
the sun. 

» Always load your camera in the 
shade to prevent film fogging. 

» Keep your film and camera where 
air circulates to avoid mildew. 

» Excessive heat can ruin your film. 
So never leave camera and/or film 
in the trunk or glove compartment 
of your car! Be especially careful 
with rolls of exposed film! 

All the beauty of Florida—de- 
scribed in these pages and in past 
issues of The Kiwanis Magazine— 
awaits you. We know you'll find 
happy hunting! THE END 


bring along a camera 












































Photo courtesy of Eastman-Kodak 


Re Pedss 
It’s feeding time in Florida! At 
the Marine Studios in 
Marineland, lithe porpoises always 
oblige camera fans by leaping 

out of the water to get fresh fish 
held by an attendant. 
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COMMITTEE 


CORNER 





CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Soil and water con- 
servation is vitally important to everyone. Review the 
water pollution situation in your area. Spring is tree- 
planting time. Check your county agent and your state 
conservation department for young trees and for infor- 
mation about tree planting. Chauncey B. Watson 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA Help mold 
public opinion to view with tolerance certain aspects of 
the foreign policies of friendly nations with which we 
Canadians may not agree Charles H. Hulse 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES There 
will be a Congressional election this fall. Your club can 
do a tremendously important job by stimulating a big 
turnout for registration and voting. The General Office 
will soon be releasing information on this activity. Re- 
member, too, the Minuteman program for helping the 
public understand our common heritage. —Stary Gange 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Radio religious forums are very 
effective. Arrange with your local station to have spokes- 
men from the major faiths discuss religious and moral 
issues. Many clubs use the support-of-churches radio 
transcriptions prepared by Kiwanis. Karl Lehmann 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK Spring is school-meeting time in 
many areas. Your club can assist these important meet- 
ings. You can also assist in school board elections. 
Check your school board Frederick Y. Briscoe 
CIRCLE K Circle K is important to our nations because 
it brings the service club ideal to college students. This 
is why a Circle K club belongs in the college nearest 
you. Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 


KEY CLUBS Now is the time to help your Key Club earn 
money to send its delegates to the Key Club Interna- 
tional convention in Philadelphia, June 30-July 3. You 
can suggest money-raising activities and help the boys 
with their pre- and postconvention plans. —Ralph S. Bird 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Kids’ Day can be one of the 
finest adventures for your club. The date this year: 
September 25. The purpose: To raise money for youth 
services and to focus attention upon the needs and 
problems of boys and girls. For more information, watch 
The Kiwanis Magazine and special bulletins from the 
General Office. —Verne C. Freeman 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Over half of our young men and 
women choose their vocation without any assistance 
from adults! You can help by sponsoring “career days” 
and by providing vocational guidance materials for 
school libraries. —I. R. Witthuhn 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





chairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 

520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11. THlinois. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS This committee should function 
all year! Ask the secretary to give the committee a copy 
of each month’s activity report. Work with the publicity 
committee to assemble newspaper clippings which aug- 
ment the record of club achievement. —Harold H. White 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Recover former mem- 
bers! Survey ex-Kiwanians to find out why they re- 
signed and whether they qualify for reinstatement to 
enjoy Kiwanis fellowship. And follow up leads sent by 
other clubs to inform you that a former Kiwanian has 
moved into your territory. Martin Wiegand 
INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Make your club known for its 
warm hospitality. Extend the hand of fellowship to every 
visitor. See that he is introduced to the most congenial 
members of your club. Lewis H. Fouts 
KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP This committee 
has two basic functions: (1) to know what Kiwanis 
really means, and (2) to enthusiastically sell Kiwanis 
to club members, prospects and the general public as 


well. —Harold O. Danner 


NEW CLUB BUILDING April is the most prolific month for 
new club building. Now is the time to finish building 
all possible new clubs in your area. For the delegates 
from any club organized but not chartered can attend 
the International convention, and this gives any new 
club a tremendous head start. Walter F. Patenge 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC See the “Program Suggestions” 
column on page 7. Daniel L. Auchenbach 
RESOLUTIONS Study the proposed resolutions that were 
sent to your club about April 10. Upon adoption by club 
delegates at the Miami convention, these will become the 
basis for official Kiwanis policy during 1955. Be a re- 
sponsible citizen in Kiwanis! Consider the resolutions 
now so that your delegates will know how your club 
stands. —Joseph O. Tally, Jr. 





BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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report 


T THE thirty-seventh annual ccn- 
A vention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, held two years ago in Seattle, 
the North Baltimore, Maryland club 
introduced a_ resolution proposing 
construction of a permanent home 
office of Kiwanis International. A 
Board committee was subsequently 
appointed, under the chairmanship 
of Past International President 
Claude B. Hellmann, to conduct a 
preliminary investigation. This com- 
mittee made its report on page 18 of 
The Kiwanis Magazine for June 1953. 
At the New York City convention 
last year, club delegates directed 
President-elect Don Forsythe to ap- 
point another committee to “make a 
complete and exhaustive survey cov- 
ering the following matters: (1) The 
wishes of the members of our organi- 
zation as to the desirability of such 
a project. (2) The cost of the erec- 
tion or purchase of a suitable build- 
ing. (3) The type and location of 
such a home. (4) The method of 
financing the cost thereof... .” 

It has been my privilege to serve 
as chairman of this committee, which 
consists of one representative from 
each of the thirty Kiwanis districts. 
Our findings are being reported here 
so that your club can discuss the 
question of a permanent home office 
for Kiwanis International before 
your delegates leave for the conven- 
tion in Miami, where they will vote 
for or against a constitutional amend- 
ment needed to launch the project. 
(A copy of this proposed amendment 
was sent to each club secretary late 
last month.) 

The first step taken by this com- 
mittee was to survey all 3637 clubs 
on the question: “Shall Kiwanis In- 
ternational acquire a permanent 
home office of its own?” Of the 2356 
clubs responding, eighty-seven per 
cent answered “Yes.” 

Another matter which we investi- 
gated was the amount of space that 
would be needed. Realtors and arch- 
itects advised us that a new building 
should have 30,000 square feet on 
the basis of present needs and needs 
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The 


Permanent Home Office 


Committee 


Here is a summary of the facts concerning a vital matter 


upon which club delegates will vote at the Miami convention. 


By J. WALTER FORAKER 
Chairman, International Committee on 
Permanent Home Office 


for the foreseeable future. These are 
summarized as follows: 


Present rented area........... 14,121 square feet 
Estimated space required for 

elevator shafts, stairways, 

lobby, heating plant, et cetera.. 5,500 square feet 
Estimated additional space 

required at present........... 3,000 square feet 
Future estimated requirements. 6,800 square feet 


29,421 square feet 





The following chart shows how our 
space requirements have expanded 
to meet the needs of ever-growing 
membership. 














The area requirement for a six-story 
building, for instance, might be 33,000 
square feet to provide the same net 
usable space of a two-story building 
with a 30,000 square feet gross area. 
It is estimated that a two-story 
building, with 15,000 square feet on 
each floor, plus the land, would cost 
$850,000. Here’s the breakdown: 





RSG oe es oe cicvacedeterein $200,000 
Foundations and superstructure......... 320,000 
Partitions and finishing................ 70,000 
Mechanical and electrical work......... 90,000 
Site improvements. ................05- 20,000 
Fees and contingencies................ 90,000 
Furnishings and moving expenses....... 60,000 

$850,000 


A more precise listing of costs is not 
pessible until more information is 
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Architects and realtors whom we 
consulted recommended that the 
30,000 square feet be distributed on 
two or three floors. The consultants 
pointed out that a taller structure 
would require somewhat more gross 
floor area because of the additional 
space required for elevators, elevator 
lobbies, stairways and utility shafts. 


available as to site selection and type 
of construction. 

As for the maintenance costs, a 
reliable building management firm 
estimated that the annual cost of 
operating a building of 30,000 square 
feet would be approximately $22,000. 
The 14,121 square feet that the Gen- 
(see PERMANENT HOME OFFICE page 45) 











LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS sponsors a nostalgic annual 
spectacle called “Old Fashioned Days.” (See pic- 
tures below.) For two days every year the whole 
town turns out to take part in the colorful fete, 
which features an elaborate program of events 
reminiscent of the pioneer days. (The first settler 
came to Lenox in 1750.) “Old Fashioned Days” 
starts off with a mile-long parade and includes 
rodeo acts, a covered wagon-Indian battle, sharp- 
shooting exhibition, a tug-of-war over a swimming 
pool between Stockbridge and Lenox Kiwanians, a 
hose battle, fire-fighting and lifesaving exhibition, 
vaudeville acts and square dancing. Three bands 
and a drum and bugle corps provide music. 

The observance was started when Lenox Kiwani- 
ans needed a few hundred dollars to keep their 
community center from closing. The huge outdoor 
show was the idea of Kiwanian George Bisacca, an 
ex-circus man, who turned his own business over to 
his wife so he could whip the extravaganza into 
shape. In just a few years “Old Fashioned Days” 
has become a $5000 enterprise. It now uses 300 


Lenox residents, about one-tenth of the town’s 
population. The Kiwanians put all proceeds from 
the show into a variety of community projects. 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS raised $10,000 for the remodeling of 
a local Boy Scout cabin. Nearly $5000 of the amount 
was made in an auction. The Elgin Kiwanians also 
contributed $820 to youth services. 





VISALIA, CALIFORNIA built a prize-winning float for the 
Visalia merchants’ annual parade. 

DANTE, VIRGINIA raised money and repaired a local 
Boy Scout camp. 

ENID, OKLAHOMA sponsored a civic dinner as a climax 
to the club’s five years of giving aid to the state 
school for the mentally retarded. The dinner at- 
tracted more than 300 civic and state leaders, many 
of them coming over one hundred miles to attend. 

Enid Kiwanians have delivered truckloads of gifts 
for the kids at the institution. 

HAMILTON, OHIO bought a wheel chair for a youngster 
and donated a phonograph to a local youth group. 

LONE STAR, TEXAS sponsored a turkey shoot to raise 
money for club projects. 

SALEM, OREGON collected more than $500 during the 
polio drive. The Kiwanians aroused interest in the 
drive by hanging collected bills on a clothesline that 
was strung up at the club’s campaign station. 

BLOUNTVILLE, TENNESSEE bought dishes and silver- 
ware for a community club room. 

MANNINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA gave a medal to the 
outstanding Spanish pupil at the local high school. 

OLD YORK ROAD, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored a per- 
formance at an annual “music circus” at Lambert- 
ville). New Jersey. The Old York Road Kiwanians 
were commended by a Hatboro, Pennsylvania news- 
paper for helping to raise $3000 for charity work 
through support of the event. 





One of the most spectacular features in the Lenox, Massachusetts club’s annual “Old Fashioned Days” is the hose 
fight, left. The covered wagon, right, is always a familiar sight in the celebration’s nostalgic parades. (See story above.) 
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MONTEVIDEO, MINNESOTA sponsors an annual com- 
munity celebration called “Fiesta Days.” The event, 
designed to promote international good will between 
Montevideo, Minnesota and Montevideo, Uruguay, 
as well as between the two nations, has attracted 
national attention. Former President Harry Truman, 
President Eisenhower and the State Department 
have recognized “Fiesta Days.” 

Five years ago the Uruguayan government gave 
Montevideo, Minnesota a bronze statue of José 
Artigas, hero of the South American nation’s inde- 
pendence. The statue stands in the public square on 
Montevideo, Minnesota’s main street. 

Last year a new twist was added to the colorful 
celebration when the citizens of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay invited the Fiesta Queen, nineteen-year-old 
Cathy Beal (see picture at right), to come down to 
Uruguay and reign as queen of Independence Day 
doings. Miss Beal was royally toasted and feted. 
She carried a message from President Eisenhower 
to the Uruguayan national council president, plus 
notes from her hometown mayor and Minnesota’s 
governor to Montevideo’s mayor. In the main parade 
of the Independence Day celebration, she rode in a 
four-horse coach that was decked with flowers. 
Accompanying Miss Beal on her journey were Ki- 
wanian Roland Aaker, former mayor of Montevideo, 
Minnesota, and his wife. Kiwanian Roland was the 
man who originated “Fiesta Days” eight years ago. 

BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA equipped Baton Rouge’s 
first cerebral palsy center with funds raised from 
the club’s fourth annual pancake day. 

IRVINE-RAVENNA, KENTUCKY paid transportation ex- 
penses and bought medicine and a wheel chair for 
a twelve-year-old polio victim. Before the holidays, 
the Irvine-Ravenna Kiwanians put up a Christmas 
tree for the youngster and gave him gifts. The club 
did much underprivileged child work last year and 
raised $1200 during one drive for crippled children. 

MECKLENBURG, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA built 
a crafts shop at a home for emotionally upset chil- 
dren. The Mecklenburg Kiwanians figure that their 
$3500 investment will enable the kids to learn a 
trade or get acquainted with some hobby. 

WATERLOO, IOWA presented $500 college scholarships 
to two girls from a nearby Indian school. 
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In its campaign for safe driving, the Barberton, Ohio club 
set up this impressive exhibit. It was floodlighted at night. 
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Top is nineteen-year-old Cathy Beal, who reigned as queen 
over Montevideo, Minnesota’s “Fiesta Days,” originated by 
a Kiwanian. (See story above left.) Above is swimming pool 
under construction by the Sussex, New Brunswick club. When 
the pool was finished, the Sussex Kiwanians campaigned 
for money to add shower baths, dressing rooms, canteen, etc. 





When a local church needed a flagpole, the Sherman Oaks, 
California club provided one. Above, the presentation. 
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Many kids around Onawa, Iowa go fishing for the first time 
when the Onawa club launches its annual ‘*Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn Days.” In « specially stocked and closed area, 
young anglers compete for the fish and a variety of prizes. 


NORTHSIDE PREBLE, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN spon- 
sored a “pancake and porky day” for the benefit of 
a curative workshop. 

MADISON, MAINE won an award from the Boy Scouts 
of America because a member of the troop that the 
Madison club sponsors was given a lifesaving award 
for rescuing a drowning swimmer. 

PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY financed the publication of 
a handbook explaining functions and procedures of 
juvenile and domestic relations court. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA sponsors a day camp 
for handicapped children between the ages of six 
and sixteen. (See pictures below.) 

The kids are divided into two age groups, each 
getting two weeks at the camp. Because the camp is 
located in a city park, the children are taken to and 
from their homes each day. Experienced camp coun- 
selors plan full programs for the youngsters, many 
of whom would have no other means of attending a 
camp. The Huntington Park Kiwanians installed 
special outdoor emergency restrooms on the camp 
site, and some club members attend the camp every 


day. 











yah 


The Alamo, San Antonio, Texas club took 130 kids to the 
circus and bought them soft drinks, candy and popcorn. 
Above, a busload leaves, displaying the kind of advertising 
that more Kiwanis clubs can attach to their activities. 


CHAPMANVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA helped improve local 
telephone service. The club bought a lot for $1225 
and deeded it to the telephone company for location 
of a central office building. The Chapmanville club 
also won public approval for a dial system. 

SEWICKLEY, PENNSYLVANIA raised about $1800 for 
its youth projects through sponsorship of a harvest 
festival, which the club has staged annually for 
eleven years in collaboration with the local YMCA. 
The “Y” contributes its building and grounds to 
the festival. Kiwanians perform about ninety per 
cent of the labor. The Harvest Festival News, put 
out by the sponsors of the festival, is distributed 
free from house to house by YMCA youths. 

FARMINGTON, MISSOURI staged a mock television sta- 
tion—KIWI-TV—as the most recent edition of the 
club’s annual variety show, which raises funds for 
underprivileged children. Written and directed by 
club members, the show earned $1800 in two 
nights. All but one of the sixty performers were 
Kiwanians. 

LINCOLN, ARKANSAS bought a refrigerator for a needy 

) 


family. 











Above, scenes from the Huntington Park, California club’s day camp for handicapped children. (See story above.) 
Left, the youngsters get a lesson in ceramics. Right, they rest during the day. The youngsters return home every night. 
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The day after Kiwanian Tom Thomsen’s store was struck by 
fire, thirty-five fellow members of the Hastings, Nebraska 
club helped him move his undamaged stock to a storage 
house, where it was dried out, inventoried and restored. 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA stages a water show each year 
to raise funds for underprivileged and ailing chil- 
dren. Thousands of youngsters have benefited from 
the annual show, which features aquatic exhibitions 
put on by local youths. 

CALDWELL-WEST ESSEX, NEW JERSEY attached signs 
urging church attendance to the club’s four road 
signs, which are placed at all city entrances. 

BAKER, OREGON served as “slaves” during the polio 
drive. Their “masters,” owners of various businesses 
in Baker, bid on their services and turned the pro- 
ceeds over to the March of Dimes. Immediate Past 
President Orville Ragsdale worked at a lunch coun- 
ter. Reverend William Thompson served his time as 
a waiter. Attorney A. S. Grant washed dishes. 

ST. JAMES, MANITOBA organized an extensive get-out- 
the-vote campaign. The club distributed leaflets; 
advertised by sound truck, newspapers and radio; 
and staged a half-mile parade. (See pictures below.) 
Included in the parade were two bands, several 
sound trucks, floats, the St. James club’s own or- 
chestra and barbershop harmonizers, and square 
dance groups. 
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Students attending the junior prom at the Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin high school left the gymnasium at midnight and became 
guests of local Kiwanians. The Kenosha club arranged a 
theater premiére, cabaret party and early-morning breakfast. 


CAPITOL HILL. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA erected 
a $150,000 youth center to curb vandalism. About 
500 kids dance at the center every Saturday night. 
Admission is only twenty-five cents, whether they 
come alone or with a date, and there is no recreation 
director around to tell the kids what to do. They’re 
entirely on their own. They maintain order their 
own way, and they choose their own music and 
programs. 

Is the youth center effective in combatting van- 
dalism? Police officials report a marked decline in 
vandalism throughout the area served by the center, 
and the mayor of Oklahoma City says he is con- 
vinced that the youth center illustrates the best way 
to fight juvenile crime—by preventing it in the first 
place. 

The Capitol Hill Kiwanians started their anti- 
vandalism campaign by building a $75,000 center 
in 1947. It proved so successful that they decided to 
add a $75,000 enlargement in 1951. The debt is being 
paid off with proceeds from a twice-yearly pancake 
day and also renting the building for special occa- 
sions. 





To build up the turnout at the election polls, St. James, Manitoba Kiwanians staged a colorful parade that featured old 
and new cars. The parade was the major element in the campaign. Newspaper ads also played a part. (See story above.) 
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Swimming instruction is only one kind of physical training 
that the Welch, West Virginia club sponsors for local young- 


sters. The Welch Kiwanians also offer aid in baseball. 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA raised $1609 for its youth 
projects in a third annual auction. 

MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA gave 4400 pine seed- 
lings to Future Farmers of America. 

UMATILLA, FLORIDA helped obtain a playground slide. 

TONKAWA, OKLAHOMA aids two Korean girls who are 
attending a local junior college. 

DOVER, DELAWARE gathered books for inmates of a 
local county jail. 

HANFORD, CALIFORNIA provided shoes, clothing and 
money for a family whose house had burned down. 

TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT combined the induction 
of new officers with the launching of the polio Mile 
of Dimes campaign. Club members prepared, dis- 
tributed and collected the coin boxes and tallied the 
receipts for the Torrington March of Dimes. 
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FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS held a “Line of Dimes” 
campaign during the polio drive. The club placed 
boards over four blocks of sidewalks. Contributors 
were asked to stick their dimes to tape which had 
been placed on the boards. 


ROOSEVELT, UTAH sponsored a course in the funda- 
mentals of basketball. More than eighty boys com- 
pleted the course. 

KERRISDALE, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA sup- 
plied handicrafts equipment for a juvenile deten- 
tion home. The club also bought six television sets 
for a hospital. 

LEE, MASSACHUSETTS cleaned local beach, recreational 
and picnic premises. 

CORONADO, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO launched a 
$50,000 drive for a community swimming pool. (See 
pictures below.) The Coronado club, organized in 
July 1953, agreed at their first board meeting that 
“Operation Splash” would be a good project to start 
out with. The community had long needed a swim- 
ming pool, and youngsters were making up for the 
lack by swimming wherever they could find enough 
water. 

The Kiwanians publicized their drive widely and 
placed large empty oil drums and jars all around 
the town. These were to be dispensaries for 5,000,000 
pennies that the Coronado Kiwanians hoped to col- 
lect. A gas station proprietor gave a full day’s profit 
to the campaign, and his gas wholesaler contributed 
all the gas sold during that day. A cleaning shop 
owner offered all profits from two weeks of tie clean- 
ing, and another turned in everything he made 
cleaning sweaters for two weeks. 

After one club meeting, at which more than fifty 
members and visitors were present, the owner of 
the cafe where club meetings are held announced 
that he was turning his fee—$1.25 a head—back to 
the club for use in the drive. Members raised $800 
from a pancake day and made another $800 selling 
Christmas trees. 

Local radio stations and newspapers became in- 
terested in the pool project and didn’t let anyone 
forget it for long. No wonder the Coronado club has 
become known locally as those “swimming pool 
Kiwanians.” 





Wherever they went locally, residents of Coronado, Santa Fe, New Mexico were reminded of the Kiwanis club’s drive to 
raise 5,000,000 pennies for the building of a swimming pool. (See story above.) Above right, where kids swim now. 
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Members of the Netcong-Stanhope, New Jersey club had 
roles in the civil defense training film “How to Take a Block 
Census.”’ (See story below.) Kiwanian Bill Sturm, left, a car- 
toonist, did the directing and Bill’s studio made the film. 


an 


NETCONG-STANHOPE, NEW JERSEY mans a civil de- 
fense ground observation post one day each week. 
In addition, many club members helped make a civil 
defense training film that is now being shown from 
coast to coast. 

Kiwanian Bill Sturm, a former Hollywood car- 
toonist who now has an art studio in New York City, 
sold the civil defense officials on the idea of using 
Kiwanians in making the training film “How to 
Take a Block Census.” (This was one of four slide 
films his studio was scheduled to produce.) The 
theme of the picture: the importance of taking a 
block census in preparation for enemy air attack. 
Kiwanian Bill volunteered to give all profits to the 
Netcong-Stanhope club. 

Civil defense officials liked the idea and the pro- 
duction turned out very well. The government saved 
money, and Bill insists that the finished product was 
far better than professionals would have done! 

SUDBURY. ONTARIO provided a $100 scholarship for a 
local nurse. THE END 








In cooperation with city officials, Key Clubbers in Amite, 
Louisiana painted pedestrian warning signs on busy street 
corners. Slogans included “Stop, Look and Live” and “Look 
Today, Live Tomorrow.” The city provided paint for the job. 
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Key Ciussers in Orangeburg, South Carolina held a 
“College Day” in recognition of National Education 
Week. Twenty-five booths were set up in the school 
gymnasium so that college representatives could talk 
with students and their parents about the academic 
programs of their institutions. 


Tue Key Club of Southfield High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, sponsored a cleanup campaign on the school 
campus. The club also sold tickets to football games 
and donated $75 to the school for new choir robes. 


Tue Key Club at Seabreeze High School, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, numbered the 600 seats and lettered the 
rows in the school auditorium....The Polytechnic High 
School Key Club at Long Beach, California took a tour 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Taytor County High School, Perry, Florida, Key Club 
members installed waste-paper containers on the campus 
and placed fire exit signs in every classroom....Missoula 
County, Montana Key Clubbers act as receptionists in 
the school office. This club also aided its sponsoring 
Kiwanis club with peanut sales. 


Key Cuuszers in Greenville, Texas held a city-wide 
clothing drive for overseas relief. In cooperation with 
local Scout and church youth groups, the drive netted 
more than 100 parcels, which were sent to foreign lands 
by the Church World Service. 


Tue Key Club of Yellowstone, Billings, Montana bought 
thirty jerseys for the freshman football team. Proceeds 
from program sales financed the project. This club also 
was host to six representatives from Jordan and Lebanon 
who were touring this country. The foreign visitors gave 
several talks to the Key Clubbers. 


Tue Tyrone, Pennsylvania club earned a television set 
for the high school by selling subscriptions to a TV 
magazine. The club also aided civil defense officials in 
a recent state-wide alert.... The Key Club of Myers Park 
High School, Charlotte, North Carolina, bought a new 
flag for the school. This club also sponsors the annual 
presentation of an athletic trophy based on character 
and sportsmanship. 


For the second straight year, the Key Club of Paris, 
Arkansas won first prize in the Logan County Fair pa- 
rade. The colorful float showed the ideals of Key Club- 
bing in red and white flowers. Riding the float were the 
Key Club’s Sweetheart and her maids of honor. 


Tue Wells High School Key Club, Chicago, Illinois, 
sponsored an antivandalism assembly at their school. 
Key Club and Kiwanis representatives from throughout 
the city attended. Featured in the program was a teen- 
age panel conference entitled “We Look at Ourselves.” 
The Wells Key Club plans to fight the vandalism prob- 
lem by sponsoring similar programs in the elementary 
schools of their district. THE END 
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Kod 
does (0 

summer 

Camp 


The Kiwanis Club 





of Bloomington, Illinois 
makes religion 

an important feature of 
its youth service 


program. 


By ELWELL CRISSEY ; 


(> SUMMER Sunday evening, 
JF there was a soft knock at the 
cabin door of Clyde “Pop” Kensinger, 
director of Kiwanis-sponsored Lim- 
berlost children’s camp near Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. When he opened the 
door, Pop found three small young- 





Bloomington Daily Pantagraph photos 


Above, Clyde “Pop” Kensinger, director of the Limberlost children’s camp near 
Bloomington, Illinois, welcomes a busload of campers. They will spend sixteen 
days at Limberlost. One of their main undertakings will be learning to swim, 
below, but the most important phase of their stay will be religious training. 


assim 





The two-week holiday at Limberlost is 
filled with all the things children enjoy. 
The boys above probably have never 
used such fine facilities for boxing. 
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sters—two girls and a boy—standing 
on his doorstep. 

“Pop,” one of them said, “since we 
heard your sermon this morning, we 
feel like we’ve been saved. That’s 
the first time we’ve ever heard about 
Jesus. Will you tell us some more?” 

Pop invited the youngsters inside. 
He and the three kids got down on 
their knees and prayed, and before 
the children left Pop Kensinger’s 
cabin they gained enough religious 
inspiration to get them off toward a 
perfect attendance record at Sunday 
school. 

It is not unusual for kids to find 
God during the sixteen days they 
spend at Limberlost, for the camp 
emphasizes religious training. As Ki- 
wanian Kensinger explains it: “Most 
camps, in my observation, go in more 
for sports than anything else. They 
don’t take the deep personal interest 
in each child required to give him 
or her fundamental training in re- 
ligion and good citizenship. I try to 
give our kids lots of moral lessons, 
well mixed with human interest and 
emotion.” 

Pop preaches the Sunday sermons 
at Limberlost and the kids do the 
singing and ushering. Usually the 
filled visitors—both 


pews are with 


children and adults—from other 
camps. 

Musing on his sermons, Pop says: 
“Lots of times we have them going 
back to their cabins with tears in 
their eyes. Perhaps this will give fits 
to some child psychologists, but our 
results in character training testify 
that the method works well. After 
all, there’s nothing unhealthy about 
our emotions.” 

Limberlost’s aim is to build moral 
character. This goal is reached in 
several ways. One is by demonstrat- 
ing civic procedures in actual prac- 
tice. On the third day of camp, 
officials for the “City of Limberlost” 
are elected. All youngsters are di- 
vided into groups of ten and each 
group names an alderman. Once that 
is done, the camp elects a mayor, 
police magistrate and city clerk. 
These officers then choose a chief of 
police and a city attorney. 

“The elections teach the kids real 
citizenship,” Pop explains, “and help 
them to understand how a city should 
be run. I make them feel that they 
have real responsibility.” 

The youngsters do a good job of 
running things. If someone is caught 
doing something wrong, he is ar- 

(see SUMMER CAMP page 44) 





There are chores at Limberlost, too, but 
the kids don’t mind. The cabin floors 
are swept each morning at nine o’clock. 
The broad purpose of this is to teach the 


children that tidiness is vital in life. 
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SUMMER CAMP 
(From page 43) 


rested, tried and if found guilty, 
punished (usually by sweeping stairs 
several times). 

More than 1200 boys and girls 
have visited Limberlost since Pop 
and his wife became directors of the 
camp eleven years ago. (Pop has 
been secretary of the Kiwanis Club 
of Bloomington for almost that long.) 
He finds that his summer job ac- 
tually lasts the year round, for as 
soon as camp is over for the season 
he begins working toward the next 
year. Pop visited 186 homes one sea- 
son in order to select the 100 kids 
who finally went to Limberlost. 

At one time only poor children 
were asked to the camp, but now 
Pop likes to place at least one child 
from a well-to-do home in each 
cabin because he feels a better home 
breeds better manners. 

The Bloomington club believes it 
is better to have a two-week camp 
lasting only a week or a 
“When we are with chil- 
Pop says, 


than one 
week end. 
“we have 


| an opportunity to be more personal 
with them than if we saw them only 


| week 
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Handicrafts have their place in the 
camp’s busy schedule. Here some of 
the boys try their hand at “splatter 
paint,” a favorite camp _ activity. 


of all. During the sixteen days, we 
grow closely together. We have the 
kids young enough and for a long 
enough time to leave a lasting im- 
pression on their characters. We 
don't give them just a good time. 
Limberlost aims for something much 
more lasting—the building of moral 
character in our youth.” THE END 





PERMANENT HOME 


(From page 35) 


OFFICE 


eral Office now occupies at 520 North 
Michigan Avenue costs $34,304. (The 
$23,000 figure is based on the as- 
sumption that a Kiwanis office build- 
ing would be tax exempt, as are the 
new headquarters buildings of the 
American Bar Association, PTA and 
other organizations located in the 
same county.) 


For the forty-year period a new 
building involves estimated total ex- 
penditures of $1,251,000 less than for 
renting of space and $880,000 less 
than for obtaining an existing build- 
ing. Thus, by purchasing property 
and erecting a new office building, 
Kiwanis International can realize a 
net savings of $1,251,000 over the 
next forty years. 

Two thousand and seventeen clubs 
expressed opinions on the methods 
of financing a permanent home, with 
1530, seventy-six per cent, favoring 
increasing members’ dues by one 
dollar each year for a period of four 
years. This would yield a building 
fund of $900,000 based on a member- 
ship of 225,000. 

The committee believes that when 
the project is approved, no construc- 
(see PERMANENT HOME OFFICE page 46) 
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reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 
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these would accommodate a_ two- 
story building with 30,000 square feet 
of floor space and all these sites are 
available for $200,000 or less. The 
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should be designed for use by Ki- 
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is 1 | wanis International only. We do not 

In Albuquerque, N.M. think that any attempt should be 

ager MIAMI BEACH Kiwanis Meets at made to provide space for other 
- EL FIDEL HOTEL | “*": 

Architectural experts have advised 

“recipes d Noon that a new building could provide 

Z a ST STINET : . | flexibility for future requirements. 

SPEAKER’ 'S DESK Contemporary design techniques and 


r use on banquet tables, 
on 19” front x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 


construction materials would make 


DON’T STAND THERE : GAPING! 








niture that most every club ° ° ° ° nye 
needs for the convenience of it possible to modify space divisions 
aH a. 6,000 ~GAGS, QUIPS, PUNS—6,000 | economically. Foundations and col- 
Finished with rubber cush- A to Z— DICTIONARY —A to Z | umns can b : ngineered to carrv an 
cae aaa come ee ee For Writers, Public Speakers | S Ce € " 5 : mele Gn 
ordered. and tequire two ee $3.50, Bookstores or by Mail other story in the future. Thus, if 
in Sons delim CREAM OF WIT future needs demand changes in 
OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. , , or , 
168 W. Harrison St. Chicago WAbash 2-2070| Rod Arkell, American Bldg. Sebring, Fla.| office layouts or additional space, 





these are economically possible in a ; 
specially designed building. Tne END i 


Sell A NATURAL at 


te) How to Arrange 


Pay om 7 ~ 
RAISING a Public Function 

| W rm | hl fe MONEY is a new handbook covering every detail of every 
kind of event, large or small, prepared by an expert 


—S. Jay Kaufman. The author has arranged hun- 
dreds of public functions, from banquets and 


KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 @ bazaars to the opening of Radio City Music Hall 


bs ri He answers all your questions, shows you how to 4 

Santa Monica, California | solve your problems. Right from the first committee 5 
| meeting, he. tells you exactly what to do, warns 3 

Please send me information on how our | you of pitfalls, points out things you might forget. : 


















club can raise money this ne w and easy | Everything to make your affair a financial and : 
way by selling these large, top-quality | social success is covered . . . every help and hint has 
California dates. ] | been tested. Conventions, theater parties, rallies, 
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| lectures, concerts, pageants, small dinners, ban- 
| quets, receptions—they’re all here. At your book- 
| store, or tear out this ad, write your name and 
g{ nae in the margin, and mail with $2.! - check 
| or money order to David McKay Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
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YOUNG GOVERNOR 
(From page 22) 


resigned from the Utility Commission 
in April 1950 to form a partnership 
in law with his father. Several friends 
tried to interest him in running for 
the governorship in 1950, but he re- 
fused on the ground that it might 
look like he had used the office of 
state commander of the American 
Legion as a political springboard. 

Frank was called back to Army 
duty on September 17, 1950. Assigned 
to Camp Gordon, near Augusta, 
Georgia, he served as military police 
officer teaching law. He was released 
from service late in December 1951, 
and plunged into the race for the 
governorship. 

Thus Frank Clement 
America’s youngest governor and 
second youngest chief executive in 
Tennessee’s history. (“Lean Jimmie” 
Jones, a Nashville lawyer, is said to 
have been about a month younger 
than Frank when he took office 112 


became 


years ago.) 

Governor Clement has been much 
in demand as a speaker not only in 
his state but nationally. In June 1953 
at the Kiwanis International con- 
vention in New York City, he de- 
livered one of the principal addresses. 
Governor Clement, a member of the 
Dickson, Tennessee club, called upon 
Kiwanis conventioneers to lead in a 
spirited revitalization of their two 
nations. 

Being the chief executive of a state 
is a tough assignment. It requires a 
great deal of energy, great capacity 
for work, great care in decision- 
making and, most of'all, great cour- 
age. Not the type of courage that is 
needed to look into the muzzle of a 





by our 40th anniversary 





loaded gun, but a rarer type—the 
courage to do the right thing all of 
the time, to administer the law and 
provide strong leadership without 
fear or favor, and permit nothing— 
politics, friendship, influence, the 
press or anyone else—to dictate in 
the performance of duty. 

Many of Kiwanian Frank Clem- 
ent’s growing circle of friends feel 
that he has this unusual kind of 
civic courage. And they foresee for 
Tennessee’s dynamic young governor 
a future bright with promise, not 
only for his state but for the Amer- 
ican people as well. THE END 
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MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR CHANCE TO 
| ENJOY THAT... Coen 





Te Value *** LOW COST! 


Cash in on your convention visit 
... see all of Florida... packed 
border-to-border with one of the 
world’s greatest concentrations 
of man-made recreations and 
natural wonders. You'll get top 
value, too... down-to-earth 
summer rates make budgets smile 
and s-t-r-e-t-c-h! 


UNIQUE... DIFFERENT! You'll 
thrill to Florida’s gleaming 
beaches, breeze-swept lakes and 
rivers, scenic range from South- 
Sea tropics to the Old South of the 
Suwannee River Country. And 
best of all—you’ll feel that special 
sense of well-being which marks 
every Florida moment... makes 
everything you do seem gay... 
and right...and exfra special! 


| Mica | 
FREE! 
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‘ COLOR PICTURES ere 
i » OF FLORIDA FUN! | Name l 
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“a eee 
| oe q . a Address 
2 | City Zone State | 


FABULOUS FLORIDA ...COOL in Summer — WARM in Winter ! 
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Folding 


KIWANIS § 
WORLD GLOBE. 


This amazingly low-priced standard size folding 
globe of the world will mean additional big profits 
for your club. For further information and/or a 
sample globe, fill out and mail coupon. 





eee eee oe @ cee ow coe cee oo wo ow 
TO: KIWANIS CLUB OF CULVER CITY 
P.O. BOX 1191 
CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 
1D Please forward further information concerning the 
new Kiwanis Fold-o-Globe. 


( Please forward sample Fold-o-Globe (50c enclosed) 


Beautiful Six-Color Folding Globe with 
all the Flags of the World . . . that 
stands on its own base when in use! 


Name. 
Address. 
City G State 
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Tue only survivor of Custer’s last stand, back in 1876, 
was a horse named Comanche. Though he was shot seven 
times during the battle, the animal lived until 1891, when 
he died at Fort Riley, Kansas. After his death, Comanche 
was stuffed and placed in a museum at Kansas Univer- 
sity, where he has been ever since. 

Late last year the Kiwanis Club of Lewistown, Mon- 
tana launched a spirited campaign to get Comanche 
back to Montana to what the Kiwanians said was the 
horse’s rightful place in the Custer Battlefield Museum, 
which is near the Little Big Horn. 

“A stuffed horse can’t speak up for itself,” wrote 
Immediate Past President Jack MacDermond of the 
Lewistown club to Edward F. Arn, governor of the State 
of Kansas. “If Comanche could, the Kiwanis Club...is 
sure the gallant gelding would want to get out of Kansas 
and return to Montana where it helped General Custer 
ride to death and fame....” 

The curator of the Kansas University museum vowed 
that Kansas never would give Comanche up, and Ki- 
wanian Jack again wrote to Governor Arn, saying that 
his club planned to protest to the Department of Defense. 

In reply to the club president's letters, the governor 
of the Sunflower State wrote: “...Comanche was twenty- 
eight years old when he died, having been in Montana 
Territory only about a month. So rather than being a 
bona fide resident of your state—when it wasn’t even a 
state—he was in fact simply a tourist in the military 
sense....If it is wise to let sleeping dogs lie, it is also best 
to let a defunct horse hero stand, now that he has his 
feet so comfortably planted.” 

Newspapers in both, states, and in several others, 
picked up the “horseplay” and reported it blow by blow. 


After two months of the friendly argument, the Lewis- 
town Kiwanians offered a compromise. Montana would 
have Comanche during the summer months and Kansas 
would get him during the winter. That’s where the 


matter stands. 


Tuere’s aT LEAST one event on the Miami, Florida 
club’s calendar which no one has to be encouraged to 
attend. That’s the annual luncheon the Kiwanians give 
for sixty contestants in the Southern Radio Queen com- 
petition. This was the fifth year that the Miami club 
has entertained the girls, who come to the luncheon in 


bathing suits. 


A sHARP-SHOOTING trophy has been established in mem- 
ory of the late Norman R. Adair, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Yuma, Arizona. Kiwanian Norman was 
a nationally known pistol shot and a member of the 
famed Southern California Civilian Pistol Team. His 
last feat was a two-man world’s record with the .45 
caliber pistol. His shooting partner in establishing this 
record was Kiwanian Harold Churchman of the Wil- 
shire-Los Angeles club. 


W wie vacationing in the Hawaiian Islands, Immediate 
Past President E. Russell Truex of the Pleasantville, 
New Jersey club presented a gavel made of wood from 
the Atlantic City Boardwalk to the Honolulu club. The 
gavel was a good-will gift from Paul L. Aiken, district 
governor of New Jersey. 


THE END 





The Bremerton, Washington club made an extensive tour of 
the naval torpedo station at nearby Keyport. Captain J. 
A. Prichard, commanding officer of the base, conducted the 
Kiwanians on their tour, which covered more than 200 acres. 
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When Phog Allen, second from left, famed Kansas Univer- 
sity basketball coach, spoke at a meeting of the Chillicothe. 
Missouri club, he brought along the ball with which his US 
cage team defeated Russia in the 1952 Olympics at Helsinki. 
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Fingers to hold 


Who wants to walk alone when Daddy’s hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 

That’s the way all little girls and boys need to feel—safe in a world 
of love where they can grow without fear. That’s where the security 


we need begins—for every one of us. 


To build security for those we love—that is our common dream. And 
it is a dream that can come true only in a country like America. 

For only in a free land is every man and woman free to work for it. 
It is by taking care of our own that we also make America strong. 
For the strength of our country is simply the strength of each secure 

home joined to the security of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read 
every word—now! If you've tried to 
save and failed, chances are it was 
because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really 
works—the Payroll Savings Plan for 
investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U.S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
im cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Large, beautifully illustrated 
books showing exteriors and floor plans. 
ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID, No C.O.D.'s Please. 


1. RANCH AND SUBURBAN 

128 designs suitable for town 
and country. Featuring the popu- 
lar ranch-types 50 
2. PLANS FOR NEW HOMES 
106 modern new homes. All 
sizes. Many in full color . . . 50¢ 
3. HOMES IN BRICK 

115 tested designs of medium and 
large homes. Many in color. $1.00 
4. SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES 

200 pictures, outdoor and indoor 
types with building details . 50¢ 
5. ALL-AMERICAN HOMES 
Featuring 120 plans varied in 
type and size 

6. SUNSHINE HOMES 

58 designs pleasantly styled, 2 and 
3 bedrooms. Many without base- 
ments 

7. AMERICA’S BEST 

Over 120 excellent designs. All 


sizes and styles. Many in beav- 
50c 


tiful colors 


8. COLONIAL HOMES 

A selection of all types; Cape 
Cod, Southern, New England. 
12 and 2 story designs . . . 50¢ 
9. DELUXE SMALL HOMES 

Our largest selection of modern, 
time-tested designs. 

Edition 

10. CHOICE SELECTED HOMES 
Over 75 houses. Popular styles in 
many sizes. 32 in full color . 50¢ 
11. 100 NEW HOMES 

Ranch, colonial, modern—all spar- 
kling new. All sizes 

12. NEW BRICK HOMES 

72 beauties in brick. Styled for 
maximum value at various costs. 


13. SOUTHERN HOMES 
55 designs of 4 and 5 room cot- 
tages. Suitable for all areas . 50¢ 





America’s Largest 
Home Plan Service 


14. DUPLEX DESIGNS 
59 plans of 1 and 2 story duplexes 
and small apartments ... . 50¢ 


15. KAMP KABINS AND WEE 
HOMES. Over 60 designs. 50¢ 
16. NEW AMERICAN HOMES 
98 beautiful, larger homes. Tested 
for popularity $ 
17. BLUE RIBBON HOMES 
2nd Edition. 64 pages of homes 
proved popular by actual sales. 
Many in color 
18. YOUR NEW HOME PLANS 
2nd Edition. 64 pages (16 in 
color) of excellent plans for mod- 
ern families 50c 
19. Order books at prices shown 
or all above books in one order, 
only $8.00 -—-a $2.50 SAVINGS. 
Use Order Form at Right. 
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Order Your Books and Plans TODAY. 
Use Order Form Below. 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


GARLINGHOUSE BLDG. DEPT. K-8 TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Enclosed is $_ 


order for books or plans 


J Ranch and Suburban 
Plans for New Homes 
Homes in Brick 

. Successful Fireplaces 
All-American Homes 


. Sunshine Homes 
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America's Best 
Colonial Homes 
Deluxe Smal! Homes 

0. Choice Selected Homes 
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________e¢ash, check, or money 
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11. 100 New Homes 

12. New Brick Homes 

13. Southern Homes 

14. Duplex Designs 

15. Kamp Kabins & Wee 
Homes 


] 16. New American Homes 
] 17. Blue Ribbon Homes 
} 18. Your New Home Plans 
(1 19. Complete Set, 18 Books 


Number of Sets 
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